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Two dollars per annum, payable in advance. 

Advertisements not exceeding ten lines inserted 
three times for one dollar; every subsequent inser- 
tion, twenty-five cents. 

All communications to the Era, whether on 
business of the paper or for publication, should 





BUELL & BLANCHARD, PRINTERS. 


THE TERMS. 


We again call the attention of our readers to the following 
extract from the “Terms” of the Era: 

“Every subscriber renewing his subscription, and sending 

two NEW subscribers, shall have the three copies for five 
dollars,” 

A subscriber sends us five dollars for three new subscri- 
bers, and thinks he carries out the spirit of the proposition. 
Undoubtedly. A pestmaster, not a subscriber, also sends us 
three new subscribers on the same terms, presuming that we 
will not object. Certainly not. The only difference between 
these cases, and those in which subscribers pay their moneys 
to agents, is, that in the former the subscriners secure to 
themselves the benefit of the commission. This does not 
interfere with our regular agents, but rather helps them, by 
multiplying our readers, and thus extending the field for 
their operations. 

We hope each subscriber, as his subscription rans out, 

will bear in mind that, by a little exertion, he may secure 
two new subscribers, and supply himself and them for five 


dollars. 


‘THE NATIONAL ERA. 
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"THE GREAT IPSWICH FRIGHT, 


Life’s tragedy and comedy are never far apart. 
The ludicrous and the sublime—the grotesque 
and the pathetic—jostle each other on the stage ; 
the jester, with his cap and bells, struts alongside 
of the hero ; the Lord Mayor’s pageant loses itself 
in the mob around Punch and Judy; the pomp 
and circumstance of war become mirth-provoking 
in a militia muster, and the majesty of the law is 
ridiculous in the mock dignity of a justice’s court. 
The laughing philosopher of old looked on one 
side of life, and his weeping cotemporary on the 
other; but he who has an eye to both, must often 
experience that contrariety of feeling which 
Sterne compares to “the contest in the moist 
eyelids of an April morning, whether to laugh or 
cry.” 

The circumstance we are about to relate may 
serve as an illustration of the way in which the 
woof of comedy interweaves with the warp of 
tragedy. It occurred in the early stages of the 
American Revolution, and is part and parcel of 
its history in the northeastern section of Massa- 
chusetts. 

About midway between Salem and the ancient 
town of Newburyport, the traveller on the East- 
ern Railroad sees on the right, between him and 
the sea, a tall church spire, rising above a semi- 
circle of brown roofs and venerable elms, to which 
a long scolloping range of hills, sweeping off to 
the seaside, forms a green background. This is 
ipswich—the ancient Agawam — one of those 
steady, conservative villages of which a few are 
still left in New England, wherein a cotemporary 
of Cotton Mather and Gov. Endicott, were he 
permitted to revisit the scenes of his painful pro- 
bation, would scarcely feel himself a stranger. 
Law and Gospel embodied in an orthodox steeple, 
and a court-house, occupy the steep rocky emi- 
nence in its midst; below runs the. small river 

under its picturesque stone bridge; and beyond 

is the famous Female Seminary, where Andover 

theological students are wont to take unto them- 

selves wives of the daughters of the Puritans. 

An air of comfort and quiet broods over the whole 

town. Yellow moss clings to the seaward sides of 
the roofs; one’s eyes are not endangered by the 

intense glare of the painted shingles and clap- 

boards. The smoke of hospitable kitchens curls 

up through the overshadowing elms, from huge- 
throated chimneys, whose hearth-stones have been 
worn by the feet of many generations. The tav- 
ern was once renowned throughout New England, 
and it is still a creditable hostelry. During court 
time it is crowded with jocose lawyers, anxious 
clients, sleepy jurors, and miscellaneous hangers 
on—disinterested gentlemen, who have no par- 
ticular business of their own in court, but who 
regularly attended its sessions, weighing evidence, 
deciding upon the merits of a lawyer’s plea or a 
judge’s charge—getting up extempore trials upon 
the piazza or in the bar-room of cases still involv- 
ed in the glorious uncertainty of the law in the 
court-house, proffering gratuitous legal advice to 
irascible plaintiffs and desponding defendants, 
and, in various other ways, seeing that the Com- 
monwealth receives no detriment. In the autumn, 
old sportsmen make the tavern their headquarters 
while scouring the marshes for sea-birds; and 
slim young gentlemen from the city return thither 
with empty game-bags, as guiltless in respect to the 
snipes and wagtails as Winkle was in matter of 
the rooks, after his shooting excursion at Dingle 
Dell. Twice—nay, three times a year since third’ 
parties have been in fashion—the delegates of 
the political churches assemble in Ipswich to pass. 
patriotic resolutions, and designate the candidates 
whom the good people of Essex county, with im- 
plicit faith in the wisdom of the selection, are 
expected to vote for. For the rest, there are 
pleasant walks and drives around the picturesque 
village ; the people are noted for their hospitality ; 
in summer, the sea-wind blows cool over its 
healthy hills; and, take it for all in all, there is 
not a better-preserved or pleasanter specimen of 
a Puritan town remaining in the ancient Com- 
monwealth. 

The twenty-first of April, 1775, witnessed an 
awful commotion in the little village of Ipswich. 
Old men and boys, (the middle-aged had marched 
to Lexington some days before,) and all the women 
in the place who were not bed-ridden or sick, 
came rushing as with one accord to the green in 
front of the meeting-house. A rumor—no one 
attempted to trace it or authenticate it—spread 
from lip to lip, that the British Regulars had 
landed on the coast, and were marching upon the 
town. A scene of indescribable terror and confu- 
sion followed. Defence was out-of the question, 
as the young and able-bodied men of the entire 
region round about had marched to Cambridge 
and Lexington. The news of the battle at the 
latter place, exaggerated in all its details, had 
been just received ; terrible stories of the atroci- 
ties committed by the dreaded “ Regulars” had 
been related; and it was believed that nothing 
short of a general extermination of the patriots— 
men, Women, and children—was contemplated by 
the British commander. Almost simultaneously, 
the people of Beverly, a village a few miles dis- 
pra ao = with the same terror. How 
It was there Sellabek eeaad my, one een 
upon Ipswich, ed a matey natn “on 
oul sagen toda pray ray the inhabitants, with- 

It utthe mi > 
day shat Scapa nanan cingeay em 

ry, ten miles farther 
north, assembled in an informal meeting at the 
town-house, to hear accounts from the Lexington 
fight, and to consider what action wag y, 
in consequence of that event. Parson Carey was 
about opening the meeting with Prayer, when 

hurried hoof-beats sounded up the street, and a 

messenger, loose-haired and panting for breath 

rushed up the staircase. “Turn out! Turn out, 
for God’s sake!” he cried, “or you will all be 
killed. The Regulars are marching on us; they 
are at Ipswich now, cutting and slashing all before 
them!” Universal consternation was the imme- 


diate result of this fearful announcement ; Parson 
Carey’s prayer died on his lips; the congregation 
dispersed over the town, carrying to every house 
the tidings that the Regulars had come. Men on 
horseback went galloping up and down the streets, 
shouting the alarm. Women and children echoed 
it from every corner. The panic became irresist- 
ible, uncontrollable. Cries were heard that the 
dreaded invaders had reached Oldtown bridge, 
a little distance from the village, and that they 
were killing all whom they encountered. Flight 
was resolved upon. Every horse and vehicle in 
the town was put in requisition; men, women, 
and children, hurried, as for life, towards the 
north. Some threw their silver and pewter ware 
and other valuables into wells. Large numbers 
crossed the Merrimack, and spent the night in 
the deserted houses of Salisbury, whose inhab- 
itants, stricken by the strange terror, had fled into 
New Hampshire, to take up their lodgings in 
dwellings also abandoned by their owners. A 
few individuals refused to fly with the multitude ; 
some, unable to move, by reason of sicknese, were 





left behind by their relatives. One old gentle- 
man, whose excessive corpulence rendered retreat 
on his part impossible, made a virtue of necessity, 
and, seating himself in his doorway, with his 
loaded King’s arm, upbraided his more nimble 
neighbors, advising them to do as he did, and 
“stop and shoot the devils.” Many ludicrous in- 
stances of the intensity of the terror might be re- 
lated. One man got his family into a boat, to go 
to Ram Island for safety. He imagined he was 
pursued by the enemy through the dusk of the 
evening, and was annoyed by the crying of an in- 
fant in the after part of the boat. “Do throw 
that squalling brat overboard,” he called to his 
wife, “or we shall be all discovered and killed.” 
A poor woman ran four or five miles up the river, 
and stopped to take breath and nurse her child, 
when she found to her great horror that she had 
brought off the cat instead of the baby ! 

All through that memorable night, the terror 
swept onward towards the north with a speed 
which seems almost miraculous, producing every- 
where the same results. At midnight, a horse- 
man clad only in shirt and breeches dashed by our 
grandfather’s door, in Haverhill, twenty miles 
up the river. “Turn out! Get a musket, turn 
out!” he shouted; “the Regulars are landing on 
Plum Island!” “I’m glad of it,” responded the 
old gentleman from his chamber window. “TI wish 
they were all there, and obliged to stay there.” 
When it is understood that Plum Island is little 
more than a naked sand ridge, the benevolence of 


this wish can be readily appreciated. 


All the boats on the river were constantly em- 
ployed for several hours in conveying across the 
terrified fugitives. ‘Through “the dead waste 
and middle of the night” they fled over the bor- 
der into New Hampshire. Some feared to take 
the frequented roads, and wandered over wooded 
hills and through swamps where the snows of the 
late winter had scarcely melted. They heard the 
tramp and outcry of those behind them, and fan- 
cied that the sounds were made by pursuing ene- 
mies. Fast as they fled, the terror, by some un- 
accountable means, outstripped them. They 
found houses deserted, and streets strewn with 
household stuffs, abandoned in the hurry of es- 
cape. Towards morning, however, the tide par- 
tially tarned. Grown men began to feel ashamed 
of their fears. The old Anglo-Saxon hardihood 
paused, and looked the terror in its face. Single, 
or in small parties, armed with such weapons as 
they found at hand, among which, long poles, 
sharpened and charred at the end, were conspicu- 
ous, they began to retrace their steps. In the 
mean time, such of the good people of Ipswich as 
were unable or unwilling to leave their homes 
became convinced that the terrible ramor which 
had nearly depopulated their settlement was un- 
founded. 

Among those who had there awaited the on- 

slaught of the Regulars, was a young man from 
Exeter, New Hampshire. Becoming satisfied that 
the whole matter was a delusion, he mounted his 
horse and followed after the retreating multitude, 
undeceiving all whom he overtook. Late at night 
he reached Newburyport, greatly to the relief 
of its sleepless inhabitants, and hurried across 
the river, proclaiming, as he rode, the welcome 
tidings. The sun rose upon haggard and jaded 
fugitives, worn with excitement and fatigue, 
slowly returning homeward, their satisfaction at 
the absence of danger somewhat moderated by 
an unpleasant consciousness of the ludicrous 
scenes of their premature night-flitting. 

Any inference which might be drawn from the 
foregoing narrative, derogatory to the character 
of the people of New England at that day, on the 
score of courage, would be essentially erroneous. 
It is true, they were not the men to court danger, 
or rashly throw away their lives for the mere 
glory of the sacrifice. They had always a prudent 
and wholesome regard to their own comfort and 
safety ; they justly looked upon sound heads and 
limbs as better than broken ones; life was to them 
too serious and important, and their hard-gained 
property too valuable, to be lightly hazarded. 
They never attempted to cheat themselves hy 
under-estimating the difficulty to be encountered, 
or shutting their eyes to its probable consequen- 
ces. Cautious, wary, schooled in the subtle strat- 
egy of Indian warfare, where self-preservation is 
by no means a secondary object, they had little in 
common with the reckless enthusiasm of their 
French allies, or the stolid indifference of the 
fighting machines of the British regular army. 
When danger could no longer be avoided, they 
met it with firmness and iron endurance, but with 
a very vivid appreciation of its magnitude. In- 
deed, it must be admitted by all who are familiar 
with the history of our fathers, that the element 
of Fear held an important place among their 
characteristics. It exaggerated all the dangers 
of their earthly pilgrimage, and peopled the fu- 
ture with shapes of evil. Their fear of Satan in- 
vested him with some of the attributes of Omnip- 
otence, and almost reached the point of reverence. 
The slightest shock of an earthquake filled all 
hearts with terror. Stout men trembled by their 
hearths with dread of some paralytic old woman, 
supposed to be a witch. And when they believed 
themselves called upon to grapple with these ter- 
rors, and endure their inflictions, they brought to 
the trial a capability of suffering undiminished 
by the chloroform of modern philosophy. They 


| were heroic in endurance. Panics like the one 


we have described might bow and sway them like 
reeds in the wind, but they stood up like the oaks 
of their own forests beneath the thunder and the 
hail of actual calamity. 

It was certainly lucky for the good people of 
Essex county that no wicked wag of a tory un- 
dertook to immortalize in rhyme their ridiculous 
Hegira, as Judge Hopkinson did the famous “ Bat- 
tle of the Kegs,” in Philadelphia. Like the more 
recent Madawaska War in Maine, the great Che- 
patchet demonstration in Rhode Island, and the 
“ Sauk fuss” of Wisconsin, it remains to this day 
“ unsyllabled, unsung ;” and the fast fading mem- 
ory of age alone preserves the unwritten history 
of the Great Ipswich Fright. J. G. W. 


DeEnomINnaTIONAL Statistics —T he last Annual 
State Record of Massachusetts gives the following 
mpmery of the religious denominations in that 

tate : 





Trinitarian Lameeennenelas Churches 463 
Lenrieiatio Bapt: 30 


hodist Bi iSabe ecko. Festina) OU 
ieee ee ee = tee 
Universalist ES or hg ial keg Bi: 
. ae ae eo ene 

Roman Catholic - - - - - . - = 27 








To the Editor of the National Era: 

Dear Sin: The paper below was prepared, 
with the hope of obtaining a place for it in one of 
the daily papers of my own city. Why it did not 
80 appear, will be readily “guessed” by all who 
have observed the way in which our presses are 
controlled by “moneyed interests.” 

This statement will suffice to explain the lo- 
cality of its references—which peculiarity, how- 
ever, will not prevent its general applicability at 
the present time. 

Hoping it may prove useful within the wide cir- 
cle of the Era’s influence, I am truly yours, 


J. E. Snoparass. 
Baltimore, July 30, 1849. 


MALT LIQUORS AND THE CHOLERA. 

Several of the Baltimore papers have contained 
of late a long-document, subscribed by a well- 
known Brewer, which gives a number of state- 
ments, by various individuals engaged in the same 
business, and alate Professor of Chemistry, which 
are claimed to be conclusive as to an alleged im- 
punity from Cholera enjoyed by manufacturers 
and drinkers of malt liquors. 

Although the selfish purpose of all but one of 
these “statements” is very palpable to the intel- 
ligent reader, they will have the desired effect on 
such as seek an excuse for an indulgence of their 
appetites, if left to take their course, without ref- 
utation. I apprehend that discriminating minds 
are not quite prepared to credit such “ special 
pleading” on the part of any class of men, in de- 
fence of their own business, when that business 
is under arraignment. Why, under this absurd 
rule, our ordinances for the prohibition of various 
questionable enterprises, as nuisances, within the 
city limits, could be easily set at naught. Where 
is the person who will not defend his own busi- 
ness, however pernicious it may be, especially if 
it is profitable ? 

But look at the facts professedly deduced by 
the investigations of these very disinterested 
Brewers! Accepting the statistics of their es- 
tablishments as true, do they prove what they de- 
sire to prove by them, viz: that the habitual use 
of their malt liquors is not only safe, but even 
beneficial as a “preventive” of Cholera? Not 
in the least. ‘They would only prove that Brewers 
had enjoyed a most fortunate exemption from 
Cholera in several localities of the United States— 
not “in England and France,” as is attempted to 
be inferred, rome to the factsassumed. Well, 
what would be the legitimate indication of their 
own facts? The drinking of beer, as a sanatary 
measure? Of course not, but the manufactwe of 
it alone. But this, as I have hinted, is not the 
design of these gentlemen. The difficulty is in 
the number of competitors already in the busi- 
ness—so disproportioned to the decreased demand 
for their beverages, under not only the terrors of 
the Cholera, but the influence of the Temperance 
movement! No more does exemption of Brewers 
from Cholera prove the utility and safety of malt 
liquors as a beverage, than would the like exemp- 
tion of distillers prove the same for whiskey or 
brandy ; and yet [ will venturethe assertion, that 
the distillers of the United States, if challenged 
to the task, would show quite as favorable an ar- 
ray of Cholera statistics. Would that prove that 
the habitual drinking of their liquors was com- 
mendatory? Why, the absurdity of the proposi- 
tion is on its own face! I, indeed, remember a case 
in point, which came under my immediate notice 
in Virginia, where, out of a household of some thir- 
teen inmates, only one escaped a severe visitation 
of bilious intermittent fever—and, strange to say, 
he was the sole manager of a distillery on the 
premises. But, poor fellow, he was meantime suf- 
fering from a most excruciating toothache, caused, 
no doubt, by the sudden changes of atmosphere 
to which he was constantly exposed! I should 
like to be informed whether other diseases, by 
way of substitutes for Cholera, do not afflict these 
Brewers? It should not be forgotten that many 
thousands in this country—generally estimated at 
30,000—died annually from the use of intoxicat- 
ing liquors, among which these very malt bever- 
ages are to be reckoned, and this before the pres- 
ent fearful scourge made its appearance. Surely 
none, therefore, but those directly interested, 
eould have the effrontery to publicly recommend 
the habitual use of these drinks to our people, 
especially in the face of the poisonous ingredients 
of which so large a proportion of malt liquors are 
composed? Something will be presently said of 
these ingredients. 

Now for the letter of the deceased chemist, 
whose statements are paraded by these Brewers. 
I regret that he does not live to superintend the 
use thus being made of his letter, and to compare 
other facts, which may have escaped his notice, 
with those on which he has appeared to place a 
most unwarrantable reliance. Let me cite some 
of these facts. 

I begin by calling attention to the fearful mor- 
tality from Cholera, which has befallen the Ger- 
man and Irish immigrants in our large cities. It is 
notorious that the ravages of the disease, especially 
during the first few weeks of its visitation, have 
been mainly confined to those districts crowded 
with these foreigners. This has been a matter of 
special comment in the Cincinnati and St. Louis 
papers, and also those of New York, Boston, &c. 
Now, suppose the European authorities relied on, 
state truly the results of beer drinking in foreign 
countries, they would not for a moment discredit 
the deductions of intelligent observers in our 
country, who have attributed the mortality among 
these immigrants to the free use of intoxicating 
drinks, a large proportion of which are of this 
very landed malt class. What is the reasonable 
inference? It is this: That the manufacture and 
sale of malt liquors (and, indeed, other liquors) 
are not guarded in this country, as in France and 
England. In those countries, severe legal penal- 
ties are affixed to the manufacture of spurious 
drinks. The French chemist himself, in the state- 
ment quoted by this deceased certifier, (in behalf 
of the Baltimore brewers, by dint of Paris facts, 
remember!) refers to these laws, when he declares 
that “it was never the intention of the Commis- 
sioners of Health to prohibit anything but badly 
prepated beer.” In one of the notes to the valuable 
work of the learned Dr. Periera, of the Royal 
College of London, there will be found a refer- 
ence to the conviction of a London druggist for 
selling, and a Brewer for buying, various drugs, 
wherewith to adulterate beer, for which they 
were fined £2,000 each. Who has heard of a fine 
amounting to one of these ten thousand dollars, 
in this country, for a like offence? It is but rea- 
sonable to infer that the cupidity of the manufac- 
turer and vender of these intoxicating drinks has 
tempted them to resort to this very system of 
adulteration—worse than adulteration, as we shall 
presently see. No wonder, in this view, that, 
mistaking the nauseous and deleterious com- 
pounds of the Rum and Beer shops of our large 
cities, for the law-guarded products of the estab- 
lishmeats left behind them, they should drink to 
their sure destruction. And yet our Baltimore 
Brewers would rejoice to see these compounds 
partaken of more freely still, and that not only 
by these foreigners, but by their friends and 
neighbors, in the very face of the woeful effects 
thereof, daily seen around us! Why, Samuel 
Lucas has seemingly aimed, in his advertisement, 
to persuade our citizens to quit the use of Water, 
and substitute Beer therefor! What else means 
his unauthorized statement that not only in 
France and in this country, but in the “ West 
Indies, very many persons, by the use of cold water, 
have died of Cholera”—or that other statement, 
that “the Albany papers, in Avgust last, state 33 
cases of Cholera, for one week, out of which num- 
ber 29 took the disease by drinking cold spring 
and well water!” I should like to have some- 
thing more authentic concerning this statement 
as to Cholera in Albany, “in August last,” before 
entering with much satisfaction into the inquiry 
which Mr. Lucas starts when he asks, with 
dash of triumph, “ Had but five of that number 
taken the disease by the use of malt liquors, 
what would have been said?” He adds: “I leave 
the public to judge” Agreed; and that judg- 
ment shall settle the question as between the God 
of Nature and the Manufacturer of Beer! I here 
hazard the assertion that, where persons have 
died of Cholera, after drinking cold water, it will 
be found that, in a great majority of cases, the 
primary cause has been intoxicating drinks. Of 
all the cases of sudden deaths reported in this 
city, as occurring from the drinking of cold water, 
not one has come to the knowledge of the writer 
of this, whose victim was a teetotaller. Had such 
case occurred, it would most probably have come 
to the knowledge of one so accustomed to watch 
the workings of cause and effect from a medical 
point of view, and at the same time in the way of 
getting information of this kind. By way © 
settling this issue, which Mr. Lucas made, of 
Beer vs. Water, in a wsy that shall jastify my 
continued confidence in “Nature's beverage,” I 
would here call attention to the fact stated by 








William Miller, of New O in a letter to 
Dr, Gibbons, of Philadelphia, that out of the fif- 


f | have no idea that 

















teen hundred deaths from Cholera, reported up 
to a certain date, to which the Sons of Temper- 
ance have run their investigations, only three of 
their membership had been among its victims— 
that is, in the ratio of one to five hundred ! 

But, before closing an article rendered longer 
than I intended by an anxiety which seized me to 
prevent, if possible, the mischief which these 
brewers of mischief, as well as of beer, are making 
such a desperate effort to spread through our, 80 
far, wonderfully exempted community, | think it 
proper to warn those uninformed in such matters 
of the ingredients which the Brewers are charged 
with employing in the manufacture of these so 
innocent and so highly vaunted beverages, in the 
great work of Dr. Pericra, already referred to, 
viz: Caraway, linseed, liquorice, grains of para- 
dise, Cayenne pepper, and colulus indicus. I shall 
not stop to describe the more familiar drugs of 
this catalogue, but I have something to say re- 
specting the last named, of which, according to 
the directions of Mr. Morrice, three pounds are 
added to every ten quarts of malt! Now, what are 
the qualities of this favorite article with the 
Brewers?—which is used, we are told, because 
“it gives an intoxicating quality which surpasses that 
of the liquor,” and because “ it prevents second fer- 
mentation in bottled beer” —the inference from 
which being that, in such aclimate as ours, we 
have either to drink it or spoikd deer! This cocu- 
lus indicus is what is known to many as the /ish 
berry, from the fact of its being sometimes used by 
fishermen. By throwing it into the water, mixed 
with dough, the fish are rendered insensible by it, 
so as to be readily caught with the hand, instant 
death taking place among myriads, where the poi- 
son has been unsparingly used in a confined 
space. It is needless to add, that this article is 
deleterious to the human system; but it may be 
proper to state that it is sold by druggists, ac- 
cording to our authority, under the name of dlack 
extract, or hard multum ; and that another mixture, 
composed of common salt, alum, and sulphate of 
iron, (green vitriol!) is used to give the frothy 
appearance to beer, known as the “cauliflower 
head.” 

According to the Domestic Chemist, forty-six 
different articles are used in the manufacture of 
beer and porter, which people generally suppose 
to be mainly a compound product of barley and 
yeast! Dr. Lee, of New York, in his valuable 
notes to the American edition of Periera’s volu. 
minous work, enumerates the following substances, 
as among those used by these philanthropic 
Brewers : Bohemian rosemary, extract of poppies, 
St. Ignatius’ bean, tobacco, henbane, opium, and 
nux vomica. Gentian, horehound, bitter orange, 
aloes, and wormwood, are used as substitutes for 
hops; from which it would appear that there is 
no certainty that the beer drinker gets, at all, the 
article for whose virtues he seeks. This, surely, 
is a species of “ false pretences ;” but it would be a 
small matter, of itself, were the substitutes adopt- 
ed with any regard for the health of the drinker. 
But, then, contemplate for a moment the nature 
of one or two of the above-named drugs, which 
are said to be more generally relied upon to give 
“hody” to this wonderful beverage, whose virtues, 
Mr. Lucas would fain persuade us, entitle it to 
supersede the use of even water! What beer 
drinker, not previously intoxicated to that point 
when all liquors taste alike, would complacently 
pour down a mixture with which henbane, tobacco, 
and opium, had been mingled, to the sure produc- 
tion of their narcotic and other well-known effects 
upon the system, and thut, too, while in perfect 
health! But these are nct all the poisons enu- 
merated. Cantemplate the qualities of the nuzx 
vomica, ye beer drinkers! This is the article 
vulgarly known as the “dog button,” from the 
use to which it is frequently applied, and the un- 
erring effect of itsdeadly qualities. A small portion 
of it has been found sufficient to produce speedy 
death to the dog, the cat, and other animals. It is, 
indeed, reckoned among the most powerful poisons 
of the narcotic class. Not afew examples might be 
given of its fatal effects upon the human system, 
with which we have more particular concern in 
this article. There lies before us a single author 
(Dr. Robert Hooper) who mentions its mortal 
effects upon four human subjects, in which they 
were found to correspond with those produced in 
brates; and we are assured, by the same author, 
that the condition of the stomach and bowels, on 
dissection, demonstrate that the nux vomica pro- 
duces death by the virulence of its narcotic poison, 
acting through the nervous system. Whether 
Mr. Lucas, and the brewersin Philadelphia, New 
York, and elsewhere, on whose statements he re- 
lies in his so disinterested recommendation of his 
Anti-Cholera Specific, use the same ingredients, 
I do not venture to affirm—nor is it my province 
to settle that question. But, even under the very 
charitable inference that they do not, the people 
of the United States would not be safe in taking 
their advice ; fogthey, after all, manufacture but 
a small portion of the malt liquors consumed in 
the country. Besides, they cannot possibly con- 
trol the adulterating experiments resorted to by 
=  deieteaiee vender at first, second, or tenth 

and. : 

I might enlarge this article, with profit to many, 
by adding similar startling facts, calculated to 
throw fearful light upon the composition of other 
“popular drinks,” showing the “tricks of the 
trade” in both their manufacture and after prep- 
aration for profitable sale. But I will not suffer 
myself to be thus tempted from the immediate 
purpose of this paper, which was to show the fal- 
lacy (to use no harsher term) of the grounds 
assumed by Mr. Lucas and his coadjutors in this 
attempt to turn even the terrors of the pestilence 
to pecuniary account, at the expense, as I solemn- 
ly believe, of the best interests of the community. 

If I have succeeded in giving timely warning to 
a single fellow-being, who would otherwise have 
been misled to his ruin, therein I shall receive 
amplest compensation for my trouble. To the 
tamperer with this, and every class of intoxicating 
drinks, let me say, in the language of earnestness 
and anxiety, Beware—beware of the tempter! In 
Total Abstinence alone is there reasonable assur- 
ance of safety. Mepicus 


a oe 


From the Charleston Mercury. 


A NEW ISSUE. 

An abolitionist incendiary, named Joun M. 
Barrett, @ native of Ohio, has been lately arrest- 
ed in Spartanburg for circulating incendiary 
publications in this State. From letters taken in 
his possession, it is proved that the pamphlet, cir- 
culated so extensively, signed “ Brutus,” was pre- 
pared and printed at Cincinnati, Ohio. It was 
known that Barrett was authorized to take from 
the post office in Spartanburg a letter addressed 
to John Edward Thompson. Having good reason 
to suppose that this letter contained important 
matter to prove Barrett’s guilt, on a proper affi- 
davit being made, a magistrate issued a warrant 
against G. W. H. Legg, the postmaster at Spar- 
tanburg, to compel him to give the usual security 
to appear before the next Court of Sessions, with 
the said letter, as a witness against Barrett. Legg 
refused to be bound as a witness against Barrett, 
whereupon he was committed to jail. His de- 
fence is, that, according to the laws of the United 
States, he cannot deliver this letter to any one 
not duly authorized to receive it; and, secondly, 
that by these laws he is bound to send this letter 
to Washington, if not taken out of the office by 
one duly authorized to receive it, before the next 
Court of Sessions will meet in Spartanburg. Up- 
on second thoughts, however, after some hesitan- 
cy, he has entered into the required bonds, and 
has been liberated. The issue raised is this: 
Have the criminal authorities of the State the 
right to compel the attendance of the agents of 
the Post Office Department in this State, to bear 
testimony as to any crimes perpetrated through 
the post office against the State, and to bring and 
lay before the Courts any letters in their posses- 
sion proving such crimes? The laws of Congress 
make no provision for the case which has arisen, 
because it never entered into the minds of former 
Administrations that the action of the General 
Government could become perilous to the safety 
of a State; that, instead of being a protector and 
supporter of order and law, it should, in any of 
its branches, be used as an instrument of incendi- 
aries, to carry out their schemes of insurrection 
and bloodshed. Now, we know not what Post- 
master General Collamer may do in the premises. 
Mr. Kendall, one of his predecessors in the office, 
issued a circular to the postmasters in the South- 
ern States, directing them not to circulate incen- 
diary publications through the post offices in those 
States. We should suppose, that if a postmaster 
can suppress a letter or document, he might, for 
the same reasons which justify its suppression, 
carry it into a Court, in furtherance of the crimi- 
nal laws of a State But, whether the Postmas- 
ter General shall poms this course or not, we 

this State will flinch from pro- 

tecting itself against the tious conduct of the 
office, or its agents, within its limits. If her 

ws are not clear or strong enough for her pro- 
tection, they will be made so. If the Federal 
Government thinks proper to attempt to shield 
its officers with privileges and immunities incom- 





patible with the peace of the State, let it do so. 
One of two things will occur—they will have 
either to leave the service of the General Govern- 
ment, or suffer the penalties of our State laws, 
though life itself should be the forfeit. 

We would put a few questions to our readers, 
before closing this subject. How comes it that the 
very first fruits of the existing Administration, 
which the South lifted to power, has been the vig- 
orous exercise of the only branch of the Govern- 
ment which directly reaches us—the Post Office 
Department—to assail and overthrow our slave 
institutions? May not the fact that we have Ab- 
olitionists in the offices of Vice President of the 
United States, Secretary of the Interior, and Post- 
master General, by Southern codperation, lead to 
the conclusion that the South is now ripe for all 
sorts of Abolition experiments? In the face of 
these results, can any true Southerner, who, from 
mistaken views, aided in producing them, do 
otherwise than abandon the Administration, and, 
turning his back on Taylorism and Abolitionism, 
stand by the South in maintaining her rights and 
honor? 

In another column we give an interesting ac. 
count of the proceedings in the case of Barrett, 
which we copy from the Spartan. The people of 
Spartanburg deserve much credit for the firmness, 
vigilance, and sagacity, which have marked their 
proceedings throughout. 





From the Spartan. 
JOHN M, BARRETT, THE ABOLITIONIST, &c. 


This personage has, doubtlessly very unexpect- 
edly to himself, achieved an unenviable notoriety 
in a very short time; what may be the penalty of 
this notoriety remains to be seen, by the award of 
the law. The charge under which he was arrest- 
ed is punishable by twelve months’ imprisonment 
and one thousand dollars fine. But he may bein- 
dicted, under the arrest, for any crime of which 
the States Attorney may think himself able, by 
competent testimony, to convict the prisoner. 
There is more than a y ossibility that Barrett may 
be indicted for an offence, the penalty of which is 
death, without benefit of clergy; and assuredly, if 
convicted, all the Abolitionists in the United 
States cannot save him. 

If this man be the innocent victim, as he pre- 
tends, of unknown incendiaries, who write to him 
at almost every point in the State, and charge 
him with the care and distribution of their in- 
famous documents, why the repetition of the kind- 
est advice and caution? Why the delicate flat- 
tery for his services? Why the enigmatical char- 
acter of a portion of the correspondence addressed 
tohim? They are his friends, at least, and ap- 
pear to know and appreciate their man. The fol- 
lowing letter fixes, we think, conclusively, the 
place of publication of the Brutus and True Car- 
olinian. In the letter were two enclosures, ad- 
dressed to two highly valued citizens of this State, 
containing copies of Brutus : 


(Postmarked Cincinnati, May 12, 1849.1 
“To J. M. Barrett, Esq.: 

“Dear Sir: Having learned that you aretrav- 
elling in South Carolina, I take the liberty of re- 
questing you to drop into the post offices along 
your route the enclosed letters. Although com- 
paratively a stranger to you, I take this liberty 
because | wish to oblige a ‘ Carolinian? who de- 
sircs me to take some plan of communication with 
his friends, which will not, by the postmark, re- 
veal his present location. Be kind enough to de- 
stroy this when you have read it. You will par- 
don me for not signing my name, but that you 
may know I am to be relied upon, I will just name 
that Messrs. E. Harwood & Co. have sent you $20 
to Columbia, S. C.” 

The following letter contained some twelve to 
fifteen enclosures, addressed to different portions 
of the State, and containing the Brutus address. 
Is was directed to Charlotte, N. C., and forward- 
ed to Barrett at this place. This is the letter re- 
ferred to last week as one, the handwriting of 
which is probably known to a friend of ours, and 
which we expect to verify soon ; and here we will 
add, for the benefit of Barrett’s correspondents in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and Dublin, Indiana, that our 
Committee of Vigilance will take the necessary 
measures to procure the real names of those anon- 
ymous gentlemen who are so very desirous of re- 
maining unknown. We will strip off their in- 
cognito, and, if we can do no more, will hold them 
up in their true characters, to the scorn and con- 
re of the honorably disposed, in every portion 
of the eountry; the traitorous Carolinian shall 
have the most conspicuous niche in the temple of 
infamy. The Rev. S. F. Chase 1s wu gentleman 
compared to him: 


“ CincinnaTI, Onto, June 15, 1849. 


“Mr. Barrett—Dear Sir: A friend of mine 
from South Carolina wishes me to write to some 
one there, and get him to deposite in some office 
within the State the letters accompanying this. I 
thought of sending them to some one of my friends 
who reside there, but as they are also acquainted 
with him, his object would be defeated, as he does 
not wish them to know of his being here. While 
you are travelling in that State, I thought it would 
not be inconvenient for you to accommodate him 
in thismatter. I have sent some also to other per- 
sons, with the same request. Ashe pays the post- 
age on these packages, it will cost you and them 
nothing but the trouble of depositing. For his 
own reasons, he desires that they should be drop- 
ped into different offices, and he particularly de- 
sires that you should not deliver them to any of 
the persons yourself, should you have them in 
your way. It is unnecessary for you to know the 
object he has in view. 

“ You will much oblige me, and indeed I will 
take it as a great favor, if you will not give the 
slightest hint to any one of this matter: and in 
your correspondence with your friends here, 
please not allude to it at all. You need not even 
acknowledge that you have received the package 
from me, except it be in a letter addressed to my- 
self. I hope you will return in better health than 
you left us. 

“ T am, dear sir, very respectfully yours. 

“P.S. I was about signing my name, but my 
friend suggested I had better not, as by some 
means this may fall into other hands, and thus 
his friends in C. get a hint of his being here. You 
will therefore excuse me for not doing so, and 
guess at mine.” 

But the Rev. Dr. S. F. Chase, who probably has 
no affinity with South Carolina whatever, scorns 
the anonymous in addressing his dear John, and 
boldly signs his name, setting the chances at de- 
fiance, probably desiring that the “floorer” of Dr. 
Curtis should be more widely known than he was 
likely to be by ordinary means. This champion 
of the “ Ph,” after the signal and disgraceful de- 
feat of Dr. Singar and Dr. Smith, annihilates Dr. 
Curtis in the argument ; and after praying for the 
“ sole” and body of dear John, gives the result of 
the fight, without touching details. The Doctor’s 
prayer has been answered, for John’s sole, or even 
soles, are in little danger of damage before next 
October. If this empty-headed Levite, who blows 
the horns of the temple for the people to listen to 
his own glorification, is not satisfied with his hon- 
ors, we trust the University of Ohio will add to 
that of Doctor the honorary and honorable degree 


of A.S.S. 
“ Cincinnati, Onto, April 30, 1849. 

“Dear Jonn: Yours came safe to hand to day, 
finding us, in the mercy of God, all well. I was 
glad to see your name at the bottom of the letter 
and was still gladder to hear of your welfare, and 
I hope in sole and body. May the Lord bless you, 
and if we meet not in time, may we meet in 
Heaven ; O, let us try for this. 1 found your friends 
well at Dublin; your father seemed well pleased 
to hear from you and of your welfare ; he thought 
it a fine thing, and seemed well satisfied. Wil- 
liam is working with brother Tommy, and was 
much pleased to hear from you. The people of 
Dublin seemed very different towards me; all 
seemed glad to see me down my enemies. I could 
not get off until I gave Dr. Curtis a tanin—and I 
gave him a hard one. Your father was present, 
and took quite an interest in the debiite. It was 
the opinion of many of the citizens that he was 
too hard for Dr. Singar, as he could not speak off 
hand, and Curtis is rather a good speaker. The 
people thought Singar’s written lecture was re- 
spectable, but the masses judge from other things. 
Curtis had used up Dr. Smith on the evening I 
got there so bad, I left the room ; they reported 
that I was afraid of him; this, you know, did not 
suit me, sol resolved to learn him a lesson, and 
the people thought [ did learn him one, which 
will be of service to him before he commences an- 
other discussion. 1 never saw such a reaction in 
the public mind before; the people would have 

ucked out their eyes for me. 
mn Our little staal is doing well in Dublin, and 
their prospects are flattering for the future ; many 
of the old friends spoke of you in kind terms. 

“ We commenced the exhibition of the Pano- 
rama Collage Hall Sab. evening, and our p 
are flattering. I expect to go East by the middle 
of this month. I saw your epistle to Harwood & 
Co. this morning. Your letters are well received 
and will do you credit. The ‘Ph’ is growing and 
the meetings are interesting. 





, and your letter gives 





much interest to them. If you regain your health 
and do good and get back safely, which I pray you 
may, the season will be well spent. I can’t say 
write soon, for I don’t know where! shall be. May 
the hand of Heaven direct you in all youdo. You 
will remember the importance of taking due precaution 
m™m matlers when you reach your destination ; the tone 
of the press in that quarter is quite fiery ; they feel the 
charge of mantism, but don’t know who charges the 
mies. Many friends send greeting, &c. 
« §, F. Cuase.” 

This letter was directed to Barrett, at Ashville, 
and forwarded from that place to Greenville, from 
there to Spartanburg C. H., where Barrett took 
it out of the post office. It seems to us comment 
1s unnecessary to point the irresistible conclusion 
that Dr. Chase knew he was writing to an accred- 
ited agent of the Abolitionists, whose field of 
labor was South Carolina. We present our read- 
ers with an extract from the secret correspond- 
ence of Barrett. Honest men, in an honest busi- 
ness, With honest purposes, are not apt to need to 
use such modes of concealment, and it furnishes a 
strong presumption that Barrett had his reasons 
for shrouding in secrecy these matters. Undoubt- 
edly he had the key to unlock the enigma : 

“1 Having written 

2 Should receive. I would 

3 Where you could most 

4 Should it be opened, 

1 Letters to Greenville, Anderson 
Urge the propriety of your 
Safely get them, one of 
It is the one containing 
And Spartanburg, which 
Having them forwarded 
Them especially may 

4 A letter to the P. Master 

1 It is important you 

2 To you some point 

3 Give you some trouble 

4 General, as soon as you—” 

The reader will commence at J, and then go 
through all of them-—then take the first 2 and go 
through all of them—then 3 and 4 in the same 
way, and he has the secret, though it must be con- 
fessed that, even with this key, our friends here 
have not been able to understand portions of the 
correspondence. 

We submit to an enlightened public, that the 
exposition we have made of the actings and do- 
ings of Barrett, leaves no moval doubt of his full 
guilt, and that our community stands justified in 
the eyes of the country in demanding a legal in- 
vestigation. Jt is true we have not given all the 
evidence in our power—policy “forbade that ;’) 
but we have given enough to satisfy any reasona- 
ble man that our people have acted neither rash- 
ly nor harshly. It is also true that the whole 
people of the State are indignant at the numerous 
and covert assaults made upon them, and that a 
few more detections will exasperate them to a de- 
gree which will render even a jail a very unsafe 
place for the incendiary. 

Reason, argument, law, and even the Constitu- 
tion of the country, have no effect in staying the 
bigots, fanatics, and political knaves, in their mad 
career. The decree has gone forth, “ Delenda est 
Carthago,” and Carthage must defend herself the 
best way she can. Each State in the South must 
make her sovereignty felt, as well as make her 
voice heard, or their institutions perish. If we 
cannot meet our foes in the field of battle, we have 
dungeons and scaffolds for their miscreant agents, 
and will use them. 

As this subject is one of deep and painful in- 
terest to all of us, we shall, in another article, 
take up some matters collaterally connected with 
Barrett’s arrest and imprisonment, which will be 
found not only interesting, but positively useful 
to the magistracy of the country. 
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ABOLITION TACTICS, 


The Abolitionists have commenced their game 
upon the good people of Spartanburg, and seem to 
think them so extremely verdant that they can be 
induced to credit their anonymous statements, 
however absurd and ridiculous they may be, in 
their internal and external evidence. 

The great “ Brutus” himself, as the writer al- 
leges, enters the arena in person to do battle for 
his friend and coadjutor, Mr. Barrett; but this 
“magni nominis umbra,’ “shadow of a mighty 
name,” shall speak for himself, and speak more 
than he bargained for. He will perceive his sys- 
tem is not quite as perfect as he imagines it, and 
that detection is more probable than he teaches or 
supposes. 

Our readers will, however, bear in mind that, 
though we have no doubt the letters we shall 
quote represent the true character of the Aboli- 
tion movements and tactics, we have not the least 
idea the writer and “ Brutus” are identical. We 
give them full credit for the promptness with 
which they have come to the rescue with all the 
names in their power ; but the inefficiency of such 
names will greatly develop itself, and the law 
remain unarrested in its course. These letters, 
all in the same handwriting, and bearing upon 
“ the question,” are now in our hands. They are 
anonymous, unless the signature “ Brutus” to one 
of them gives it a different character. One mail- 
ed at Washington, June 30th, where Barrett is 
pretty well known, and where, we have no doubt, 
they were all written—the other two mailed at 
Philadelphia, June 27th. We are warranted in 
saying, the recipients of the letters have no dis- 
position to pay further postage on account of their 
distinguished correspondent. But should the 
writer of these letters be detected, as he more 
than probably will be, we have little doubt what 
will be his excuse and defence. Even that defence, 
if true, will not save him from the indignation, 
scorn, and contempt of the State; and our arms 
are long enough to reach and punish far beyond 
the meridian of Washington. We, however, 
choose to treat and consider the missiles as Jona fide, 
so far as effect is concerned, however glaringly as- 
sumed may be the personal or the serious or hoax- 
ing writer. 

Thus discourseth the “ great chief” of the con- 
spiracy, in a communication to the sheriff of this 
district : 

“ Jone 15, 1849. 


“ Dear Srr: Having learned through a friend 
that a gentleman by the name of J. M. Barrett is 
now in jail in Spartanburg, and that for what I 
myself, with others, caused to be done without 
the said Barrett’s knowledge, approbation, or con- 
sent, I deem it proper to address you this note, 
that an innocent man may not suffer for what was 
a mere act of courtesy, if he complied at all with 
the request made him, of which, indeed, I am not 
informed. I am not an obscure man, sir ; you would 
be astonished to learn who I am. I have taken 
for so many years an active part in the public 
concerns of this State, and am so well known, 
that to give you my name would silence at once the 
charge that my writings, now being circulated, are 
of“ Yankee origin.” But I am tooconversant with 
the state of things here to venture to place my- 
self in an attitude that would lead to the discove- 
ry of authorship. It would not defeat the pur- 
poses of myself and associates, but it would render 
measures necessary which would be more prolific 
of excitement among us than our present plan is 
expensive ; but it is a simple and silent operation, 
giving the opportunity to act upon minds which 
would be tamed if exposed to public scrutiny. If 
our communications were allowed to pass readily 
through the post offices, we need not resort to in- 
voluntary and unsuspecting agents to help circu- 
late our papers ; and if our printing offices would 
print for us, we need not go beyond the limits of 
the State to have it done.” 

It will be unnecessary to take up time and space 
with the balance of the letter, which is a mere ar- 
gument that Barrett ought to be suffered to de- 
part the country, except that the following ex- 
tract may elucidate some points that may arise: 

“We shall therefore, as heretofore, take careto 
labor for the deliverance of our State from this 
galling oppression, but take equal care not to ex- 
pose strangers travelling through the country to 
the indignities and assaults of men who have no 
other regard for liberty than to take liberty from 
others, Yours, Baurus.” 

This same Brutus, if he be the real Simon Pure, 
writes as follows, and will doubtless feel his se- 
curity somewhat shaken, when he reads in the 
public prints one of his most private and confi- 
dential communications. This letter unquestion- 
ably was not intended for the public eye ; whether 
this “ Brutus” be the true or the false one, the in- 
direction he has used has failed him in the result ; 
he may rave as much as he pleases about the sanc- 
tity of aseal. We are honorably in possession of 
the documents, and do but our duty to the State 
in exposing the machinations of its enemies. The 
address of the lettér is suppressed for the present, 
lest we may injure an innocent man. If there be 


any South Carolinians in correspondence with | j 


these traitors, which, by the way, we don’t be- 
lieve, then they are to understand we have at least 
one name, which at the proper time shall be given 


to the public: 
“ EpGErIeLp, June 10, 1849." 


“Dear Siz: You will please eg age of | by 
A Aan 


my address. This will get to & round- 
ow way, but you will easily understang why it 








is necessary thusto reach you. This addresg has 
made some noise in the State, and the enemies of 
justice have endeavored to blunt its force by call- 
ing it an abolition and incendiary paper. Believ- 
ing you to be a man of better sense, and in sym- 
pathy with the oppressed non-slaveholders in our 
State, I send you acopy of it; you are personally 
acquainted with me. 

“You will understand that we have formed an 
association, for the purpose of comprehending in 
it all the non-slaveholders we can confide in, and 
for the purpose of producing such a change in 
public sentiment as to promote our interests 
against the oppressions of the slaveholding power. 
We cannot possibly he found out ; we have agents 
located South and North, East and West, who 
will divulge nothing; besides, we make many do 
work for us without their knowing in the least 
what they are circulating. As for instance, this 
will leave the post office at some distance from 
where I am writing, directed to a gentleman 
in a distant city or large town, with the postage 
paid upon it; when he takes off the envelope, he 
will of course put the enclosed letter into the post 
office. It will then go to Spartanburg, to a gen- 
tleman I know there; he will in his turn send 
this last enclosed to yourself. [But you see he 
did not—Ed.] Again, when we know of any one 
travelling through the country, we get some ac- 
quaintance of his to give him a package to drop 
along his way; he of course, as a matter of cour- 
tesy, complies. 

“ You will see from this how the needful wri- 
tings can be circulated; but you will wish to 
know how to join us. This is done without giv- 
ing your name at all. Every man has his special 
sign given him when applied to, and only the 
keeper of signs and the particular officer in the 
case knows it. I am at present keeper of signs. 
You will therefore understand, if you wish to 
unite with us, that your sign of introduction must 
be placing your thumb and index finger—when 
you are meeting any one—in your vest pocket; 
let it be the left hand and the left pocket. The 
messenger, who will watch your movements, will 
inform me; your fidelity will then be subjected 
to tests, and when confidence in you is once estab- 
lished, you will be informed how next to proceed. 
You need be under no apprehension ; once admit- 
ted to our association, you will find a powerful 
support, moral and numerical. Your refusal to 
join us will not help you any, and any attempt to 
detect us will be futile; many trials of that sort 
have been made, but in vain. [Who ever heard 
so before—Ed.] Our enemies are just as apt to 
get into difficult straits as any of us—indeed, 
more so—for it is one of our plans to be as much 
in action with the Committees of Safety as though 
we were really in sympathy with the slavehold- 
ers.” 

Let our friends bear in mind that this letter 
was not intended for the meridian of Spartan- 
burg, and we will leave the subject at present to 
their better judgment. 





STATE vs. J. M. BARRETT. 


Warrant to Arrest and Recognise a Witness. 

We call the attention of the magistrates and 
postmasters of and in this State to our report of 
the legal proceedings had in this case against G. 
W. H. Legg, Esq., postmaster at this place. 

It was known that Barrett was authorized to 
take from the post office a letter directed to John 
Edward Thomson. This he positively refused to 
do, doubtless because it might implicate him in 
some degree. The postmaster was not authorized 
by law to deliver it to any one but the person ad- 
dressed, or his agents. It was believed the letter 
contained important testimony, or would lead to 
the obtaining important testimony, on the part of 
the State, in this prosecution ; and the question 
was, how the letter could legally be got hold of. 
The Hon. David Johnson, Ex-Governor, and for 
thirty years a Judge of the Supreme Court of this 
State, on Monday last attended at this place for 
the purpose of aiding our people with his experi- 
ence and advice. This he did, and it was strictly 
followed. The Hon. H. H. Thomson, Chairman 
of the Committee of Vigilance and Safety, made 
oath that the postmaster was a material witness 
for the State in this case, and that the said post- 
master had in his possession, as such, a letter di- 
rected to John Edward Thomson, which letter 
the deponent had reason to believe, and did be- 
lieve, would furnish material evidence in the case 
of the State vs. J. M. Barrett. 

_Upon this affidavit, John Linder, Esq., issued 
his warrant against Mr. Legg, requiring him to 
appear before him to enter into a recognisance for 
his appearance at court, and also to produce the 
letter addressed John Edward Thomson. 

Mr. Legg was arrested and brought before the 
magistrate. He said, in his defence, that he was 
a sworn officer of the Government, and had given 
his bond and security for the faithfal discharge of 
his duty; that he was not authorized to deliver 
the letter to any one but the party or his agents; 
that before the next Court of Sessions he was 
bound to forward the letter to the Department in 
Washington ; that he was as willing as any one to 
discharge his duty to the State, as a good citizen; 
that, with due deference to the distinguished au- 
thority under which the magistrate was acting, he 
felt himself compelled to decline delivering up the 
letter, or to enter into recognisance, except for 
his personal appearance. This defence, though 
strictly correct, was not deemed satisfactory by 
the magistrate, who thought that the post office 
was not intended to enable criminals to perfect 
their schemes of crime with impunity ; and that, 
upon a reasonable showing, if the post office con- 
tained the evidence of some crime perpetrated, or 
about to be perpetrated, the postmaster, like any 
private individual, was bound, upon the requisi- 
tion of the State authorities, to produce the evi- 
dence. 

Mr. Legg was therefore committed to jail until 
he shall have given bond and security for his own 
appearance at court, and the production of the 
John Edward Thomson letter. By the advice of 
counsel, and in order to relieve himself from his 
painful and disagreeable position, Mr. Legg finally 
complied with the order of the magistrate, and is 
now under bond to appear and produce the letter. 
Mr. Legg’s conduct, in this whole affair, was 
wholly irreproachable, and becoming his general 
character. It was firm, temperate, and respectfal, 
showing a conscientious determination to do his 
duty, according to the best of his knowledge and 
ability, both to the State and the General Gov- 

ment. 

Thus has been made the first feasible issue at 
law with the General Government. The State 
must succeed whilst she retains her sovereignty ; 
and before she will give up that, she will give up 
ail that trammels or interferes with it. We com- 
mend the precedent to the magistracy of South 
Carolina, and hope none of them will refuse to act 
upon it when called upon. They could hardly 
have a higher or more reliable authority than the 
venerable Judge Johnson. Self-defence is the 
first law of nature, and that law is a part of the 
code of each sovereign State in the Union. No 
law or regulation of the General Government can 
deprive us of this inalienable right, nor will we 
suffer ourselves to be cheated, tricked, or bullied 
out of it by any human power, or form of law. 





From the Spartanburg Spartan. 


J. M, BARRETT AGAIN. 


Having laid before our readera in our last 
week’s paper a part of the correspondence of Bar- 
rett, together with some of the circumstances 
growing out of his arrest and imprisonment, we 
resume the subject, with a view of publishing 
other of the correspondence, not only to 
himself, but to gentlemen of the highest respecta- 
bility in this and an adjoining district. ‘ 

It is impossible to write or even think on this 
subject with equanimity of temper. To have in- 
fernal scamps prowling through our State, under 
the garb of religion, some under the pretence of 
peddling trifling articles of merchandise, collect- 
ing statistics for Gazetteers, &c., and some, we 
believe, under the pretence of peddling tobacco, 
is enough to try the patience and forbearance of 


le. This last scheme, if our suspicions 
sy Amt  eaght to be looked into by the proper 
authorities. — 


Such men a3 Barrett are not able themselves to 
make this crusade against our peace, oyr rights, 
and our property ; they only become the willing 
tools of hypocrites of all denominations, and dem- 
agogues of every party—the whole receiving sup- 
port and encouragement by acts of the Northern 
Legislatures, violating the Constitution of the 
United States. Thus are we assailed, not by in- 
dividuals only, but by Legislatures of sovereign 
States; which assaults, if committed by one inde- 
pendent nation on the rights of another, would be 
just eause of war. From strangers and forego 
we may sometimes look for acts of injustice hor a 

; but when these injuries are he ‘* 
from the hands of brethren, s sere Rx. Meng 
most insulting epithets, carri iit ohayacterized 


perse by @ 
ei veut dtore ae of all the most solemn ob- 
ligations, it sickens the heart, it destroys al} 





claims of fraternity, all the ties of nationality, 
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We can see no means of redress, no position of 
safety, but our own strong right arm. We must 
defend ourselves. Our laws against incendiaries 
should be summary; there is too much delay in 
bringing them to trial, and inflicting the punish- 
ment they deserve. When arrested, why not call 
a special court for their trial? After being 1m- 
prisoned from three to six months, at the expense 
of the State, if a prisoner of the class spoken of 
should prove innocent, it would have been to the 
benefit of all to have known it earlier; if guilty, 
let his punishment follow quick on the heels rf 
his crime. We have more to say on this part 0 ? 
the subject, to which we may call the attention 0 
our readers in a future number. he H 

The following is a copy of a letter to the Hon. 
H. C. Young, of Laurens: : 

“Mr. Younc—Sir: Study your country’s good. 
Give freedom to your negroes, and do a £0 pe 
the expense of building negro houses. at rs 
negroes look to their own interests, and but 
houses for themselves. They will not be so liable 
to be burnt down. Hirethem. Pay them wages. 
When you die, they will bless your memory. 
Your influence can do something to the benefit of 
your State. Use it to change the present ruinous 
policy, and let us have & better Government. See 
to what sort of legislators you have. . 

“ Yours for Carolina. True Patriot.” 

If the above is not a piece of cool impudence, 
we don’t know what is. 

The following is a copy from an original letter 
which is on our table, directed to J. M. Barrett, 
from Cincinnati. We give it just as it is written. 
The first part is written enigmatically, the key to 
a part which has been discovered here. Our read- 
ers may try their hand at it: 

“You will find Charlotte in N.C. take her box 
and open it at your in that State, which will be 
a favorable opportunity, make Charlotte write to 
me word what route of sending the trunks and 
leave a letter at the Post in your way, and com- 
municate lodgings; there will you can take to 
John Norton you expect to take ten dollars prom- 
ised by Samuel Ofiice in the village thence take a 
letter to Charleston be within it another him 
with such instructions as he no apprehensions 
about your letters at from home and in returning 
home to Spartanburg, advise Mr. L. of Spartan- 
burg which of introduction which will be letter 
which you as we may write many such it, for it is 
so written this time. Indeed he cannot I think 
your best shall send it to the note which is direct- 
ed to John I will get for you and he will deposit 
in some you and which will surely do that it can- 
not damage I shall direct all the trunks plan will 
be to pass Charlotte. Please tell her that Edward 
Thompson; from Coffin to a small Lawyer’s Of- 
fice as soon as also be directed to his wife, not yeu 
at all. I wish may letters to Charlotte to be sent 
into York Dist. and write me immediately how 
she is. Please call for it, Friend somewhere in 
the State you can secure Charlotte. You can tell 
her that you would write after this and instead of 
Yorkville take the town of whether you will or 
not do it. 


come by the way of Washington City in public 
conveyance or on horseback by a more direct 
route. I think you had better come on horseback 
by a direct route. What I say about Charlotte 
on the other side I suppose you will understand. 
You need not inform her what words are to be 
supplied and what left. It is a capital way of 
writing, where one understands it. But if too 
many words are supplied, it makes it very intri- 
cate. I wish you were acquainted with Charlotte, 
so that she might feel easy in your company. If 
you should return to Carolina next winter, your 
best plan will be to stay there, i. e. wherever she 
does, whenever you need retirement. By the way, 
I hear that Harwood has a notion of giving up 
the Gazetteer entirely to the editor, who will em- 
ploy Anderson to publish it. 1f so, there may be 
some change in respect to yourself. I should 
think, were it not that it conduces to your health, 
you would not find it very profitable, especially if 
it be true, as I have heard, that the Carolinians 
are so afraid of all strangers that you cannot read- 
ily procure the information wanted. But if you 
could get well acquainted with my people there, 
they would help you out. I have many friends in 
Carolina that I should like you to become ac- 
quainted with. Whether I shall go back there is 
doubtful; but if I do ot go there myself next 
winter, and you return, I shall give you letters of 
introduction. Our acquaintance has been short, 
but let me assure you, Barrett, you have won 
upon me exceedingly, and I trust we shall have 
the satisfaction of a long friendship, yea, a per- 
petual one. . 

“You must not let them know in Washington 
or Georgetown [if you should go there] that Jno. 
and I are here. I do not wish it known in Caro- 
lina either, that I am as you know. They might 
have exaggerated accounts of the cholera. As to 
Charlotte, she must not leave New York until I 
get there. By the way, should she have left Car- 
olina before you receive this, you will write me at 
once to that effect, and you will write to her as 
follows : 

“You will have read it as if ske is to be asked about my 
When you get to New York my acquaintances will again 
return to Carolina confidence reposed deposited in the boars. 
Ani see I have s9 written well as every other friend name. 
This you can Charlotte to which I will add in Carolina to 
into, Sonth Carolina for bealth in yon. You will offices there. 
Care for James that nothing can be testimonial that Louis- 
iana refuse to give on the place I wish you may or not know 
concerning me for the purpose that she destroy of course in 
this will be taken Barrett’s made of my letter, may at all | 
affect her feelings ground that I request to go soon after his 
marriage at this time, & that of having some things, to Louw 
isiana this when you both by you and myself. No, | donot. 
But you may be you and your operations. Never! you not 
to allow receiving this, you object to it you cagnot violate 
which you will get from Barrett. Yours, B. H. W. 

“Yours of May 22 has just come to hand. Very 
sorry you have been sick, and sp. long detained in 
Columbia. I think you had better quit that Ga- 
zetteer business. Tho fact is, I believe it will fall 
through, from what | can learn about it; and 
Anderson is not able to publish it. I think the 
amount of it will be, that B. [the editor of it] will 
himself undertake to carry it through upon a 
smaller plan and a more economical one. So he 
intimated to me to-day. The fact is, those fellows 
have never counted the cost of such a work, and, 
furthermore, I don’t believe that any one of them 
is competent to the business. EF advise you, any 
how, to say or do nothing more about the Gazet- 
teer, Your health is bad, and some of us will 


hunt up some other business for you, to keep you 


along in your travels. Yours, &c. Ws... 
“¥ opened this to add something to it. Direct 
your letters hereafter to Daniel M. Maysh, Che- 
wiot, Ohio, until I direct you otherwise, 
“RB. H.W 


We believe a certain renegade by the name of 
Brisbane, formerly a Baptist preacher in this 
State, to be the author of the above letter. This 
Brisbane, we think, left the lower part of this 
State, where “he resided, some twelve or fifteen 
years ago. Many of the people of this district 
will remember him as a delegate to the Bethel 
Baptist Association at New Hope. We do not 
remember the whole of his name, but think it to 
be William H. Brisbane, the initials of which, be- 
ing reversed, would be the signature to the letters 
‘B.H. W? We do not pretend to know, but we 
also believe this man to be the author of “ A Car- 
olinian,” or “ Brutus.” 


Curtous Casr or Wuite.Stavery. — The Co- 
lumbia (Geo.) Democrat mentions that a white girl 
seventeen years old, named Mary Fann, who bad 
been sold as a slave, by her inhuman father, two 
years ago, has lately been rescued by the mother 
from her servitude, in which she had been treated 
asa negro slave. It seems that Fann’s wife had 
obtained, several years since, a divorce from him, 
and subsequently married. The girl Nancy was 
taken off by her father Fann to Wynnton, where 
for a blind horse and Jersey wagon she was turn- 
ed over to James R. Jackson, asa slave. By some 
means the mother heard of the situation of her 
daughter, and with the volunteer aid of lawyers 
and sheriff, &c., she recovered her child by a writ 
of habeas corpus. The public feeling was becom- 
ing highly excited against both purchaser and 
seller, the former of whom was a church member, 
the latter a degraded being in open concubinage.” 

This fact proves that white slavery in Georgia 
is not so uncommon that a case of it is likely to 
excite any remark. This white girl was bought 
by a member of a church, was held a slave for 
two years, and would have remained a slave for 
life, but for her mother, who “by some means 
heard of her.” Slavery has no “prejudice against 
color.” ; 


Torerant.—The Baltimore (Md.) Argus (Cass 
Democrat) says : 


“If the Democracy of Vermont can unite, why 
can’t there at once bea similar union in New 
York, Massachusetts, and everywhere else? We 
oe tiaie particular and essential difference in the 
po tical creed of the two sections of our party, 
or they each Preach opposition to ‘slavery in 
the abstract, and profess to be against erecting 
slave States in New Mexico and Califor 
then, do they continue to 
at the North or the South 
Democrat, if he says slavery 
in California, if he can help it? 
goes. further, and says, th 
an end of slavery everywhere?’ 
ee Book: weaned, these meee 
the South, we must confess that d 
aman any the less a D alt pat ah ease 
for sustaining the institutions of the South as 
guarantied to us by the Constitution, az po a tig 
ard. Yet we*must not do injustice to our friends 
in ther places, who hold other and different doc. 
trines. is is a question upon which the Democrats 
of the two sections must agree to differ” * * 


litionist and a Democrat, if he can be an ee 
and a Whig at thesame time. Nor do _ new 

anything in the creed of the Dees ‘1 party 
which forbids a man’s having his individual views 
upon this subject, even to Abolitionism, provided 
he seeks to do no violence OF injustice to the 
Southern section of the Union. The Whigs know 
that most of the moderate and reasonable Aboli- 
tionists were original members of the Democratic 
party, and that they only obtained their votes at 
the North and West by railing against the South, 
and Southern men. They now begin to fear that 
these Abolitionists are about to rejoin their old 
political friends ; and hence their mingled lamen- 
tations and curses. Well, all we have to say is, 
to encourage our friends at the North and West 
to bring together, in one common political brother- 
hood, every Democrat, no matter what the Whigs 
may call him. They must unite. The minority must 
yicld to the mojovity! Our party, to be victorious, 
must not be a sectional but a national one. If we 
agree upon all the cardinal doctrines of our polit- 
ical faith, it matters not what may be the peculiar 
views of each scction upon the subject of slavery.” 


bisa th incites 


WASHINGTON, AUGUST 7, 1849. 
NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


The bags containing last week’s Era, for sub- 
scribers receiving their papers, North and West, 
through New York as a distributing point, were 
on the cars which ran off the rails into the canal last 
Thorsday. Should subscribers receive their papers 
in a damaged condition, or fail to receive them at 
all, the following notice from the New York Even- 
ing Post will explain the reason: 

“Notice to tHE Puntic—We are requested 
to state that the canvass bags containing newspa- 
pers and pamphlets, which reached this city on 
Thursday afternoon by the Southern mail, were 
so defaced by being wet in the canal as to render 
the directions utterly illegible, and the papers 
themselves unfit to be handled. Many of the 
packages of letters were also thoroughly soaked, 
but everything has been duly forwarded to its 
proper destination.” 

















Grace Greenwoov.— We have on hand an- 
other Letter from our ever-welcome correspond- 
ent, Grace Greenwood. It came too late for in- 
sertion in this number, but shall appear in our 
next. 


——— 


Foreign Corresronpence—We are mortified 
at the coutinued failure of our Foreign Corres- 
pondence. A gentleman in Paris had engaged to 
write us regularly every week, but this was be- 
fore the late demonstration in Paris, and its sup- 
pression by the Government. Since then, we 
have heard nothing from him. 

We are now making another effort, which we 
have no doubt will prove successful. 


“ Mary Irvine.”—Will our too long silent cor- 
respondent, “ Mary Irving,” please inform us 
again of her address? The note on this point, 
formerly received, disappeared from our table 
before we could use it. 

“A Sxercu,” by Martha Russell, shall appear 
in our next. 


THE CONDUCT OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 


We devote a large portion of our first page to 
articles from South Carolina papers, giving an 
account of proceedings in relation to J. M. Bar- 
rett, a citizen of Indiana. Having no room for 
comment this week, every reader will comment 
for himself on these outrageous acts. They are 
as ridiculous as they are illegal and inhuman. 


—————s>_——— 


CHOLERA. 


The cholera is ravaging many towns in the in- 
terior of Ohio. Sandusky has perhaps suffered 
more, in proportion to its population, than any 
place in the West—from 30 to 40 dying daily in 
& population of 4,000. The latest accounts repre- 
sent the city as almost a solitude. Several phy- 
siciaus and nurses from Cincinnatiand Cleveland 
hae volunteered to visit the doomed place, and do 
what they can for its relief. In Cleveland, it is 
rather on the increase. Buffalo has suffered se- 
verely from its ravages. St. Louis and Cincin- 
nati are becoming relieved from its presence. 
Pittsburg is now exempt. Baltimore is still free 
from it, ‘There have been six deaths from it in 
Washingion for the last month. It is disappear- 
ing from Richmond, Virginia. The Atlantic 
cities below that have, so far, escaped. There is 
no increase either in Philadelphia or New York; 
a slight increase in Boston. Montreal and Que- 
bec have suffered a good deal, but the disease has 
passed its worst point in both places. 


— 


LOCAL MATTERS. 


The Fast Day was strictly observed in Wash- 
ington, so far as abstinence from ordinary avoca- 


tions was concerned. A Sabbath stillness settled 
upon the city. 


Provation.— We learn that the clerks appoint- 
ed in the places of those displaced by Mr. Ewing, 
are appointed om probation for three months, We 
predict they will be uncommonly industrious and 
exemplary for that period. 





WaterMEtons have made their appearance 
in our market. One could wish that the rot 
would seize them instead of potatoes. 


Pustic Scuoots.—T he public schools here con- 
sist of ten primary and four district schools, 
numbering in all about 1,300 scholars of both 
sexes. Three additional primary schools have 
been authorized by the Corporation. The annual 
examination takes place in Jaly of each year. 


Ex-Senator Bacay, late Minister to St. Pe- 
tersburg, has arrived in Washington. It is not 
every gentleman who can realize $19,000 in so 
short a time. 


Rev. Mr. Gurvey left Washington, last Thurs- 
day, having been appointed to a special mission to 
Africa, with a view, we presume, of furnishing 
information concerning the trade and commercial 
capacities of the Liberian Republic. 


Tue Temperance Haut, which was burnt 
down some time since, is now nearly rebuilt in an 
improved style. The Sons of Temperance anti- 
cipate great things from Father Mathew’s visit 
here. 


Omnieuses.—There is plenty of omnibuses 
running between Georgetown and Washingtofh, 
but they do little business compared with what 
they might do, if they would reduce their prices, 
which are higher thnn in any city of the Union. 
A correspondent of the Intelligencer intimates that 
if they were put ata reasonable rate, the travel in 
them would inerease more than a hundred per 
cent. No doubt of it. 


Smi7usonran Instrrure.—A meeting of the 
Board of Regents was held in the edifice, on the 
ist instant, General Taylor, ez officio President, 
inthe Chair. Dr. Robert Hare of Pennsylvania, 


Connecticut, and Washington Irving of New 
York, were elected honorary members of the In- 
stitution. 


Apvantaers anp DisapvantaGrs or Wasu- 
INGTON.~—A correspondent of the Intelligencer 
writes a long article for that paper, discoursing 
upon the advantages «nd disadvantages of Wash- 
ington. The advantsges, on which he enla 
are—a good climate, good water, health, freedom 
from the dirt and bu::tle of commerce and manu- 
factures, beauty of site, beautiful locations for 
elegant villas, ease of access to the West, its 
position on the line of travel between the North 
and the South, its cov.venient distance from the 


-| large cities of the East, enabling it to command 


their luxuries, while it keeps free from their ex- 
citements, freedom from State and county taxa- 

tion, freedom from mosquitoes. 
Two things are necessary to complete the at- 
tractions of our goodly city; they are, the aboli- 
of the negro pens and the removal of sla- 





* 
“ We see no valid reason why aman can’t be an Aba- 


very, amd the selection by the people of the 
Union, for thejr Representatives and Senators, of 


Albert Gallatin of New York, Dr. B. Silliman of 


men of sound bodies, sound minds, sound morals, 
and good manners. 


Presiwwentiat Reserve —It is a pity that our 
Presidents cannot walk abroad and take the air 
like other people. Their duties are somewhat 
onerous, but they do not work all the time We 
never saw Mr. Polk on the streets, and never, 
but once, walking in his own grounds ; and Gen- 
eral Taylor seems disposed to follow in his foot- 
steps. It would seem fast growing into a usage, 
that the President must keep himself invisible 
from common eyes. Perhaps they are fearful of 
lowering the dignity of their office ; may be, they 
imagine this kind of reserve will teach people to 
regard them with a kind of reverential awe, such 
as the ancient rulers of the East endeavored to 
inspire in their subjects. 

We commend a little out-door exercise to our 
Presidents. They will improve their digestion 
without hurting their dignity. General Taylor 
can walk about without danger now. The office- 
seekers have gone home generally, and, as for 
other people, we do not think he will create an 
overpowering sensation among them. 


——__s_-- --- 


USURPATION IN CALIFORNIA. 


We heard much from orthodox Whig author- 
ities, during the prosecution of the war with 
Mexico, of the usurpations of Mr. Polk and 
United States military officers, in the Territories 
wrested from that country. His establishment of 
order and law by military authority in New Mex- 
ico, was denounced as an act of despotism, repug- 
nant to the fundamental principles of civil lib- 
erty ; but his supporters, with some plausibili- 
ty, argued that the measure was fairly within 
the scope of the War Power. Certainly, when 
the state of war ceascd, the Governments thus es- 
tablished, terminated, and even Mr. Polk could 
find no grant of power in the Constitution to gov- 
ern the Territories. 

It was reserved for a Whig Administration, 
professing unlimited devotion to Law, inflexible 
adherence to the path marked out by the Consti- 
tution, to devise a way for the establishment of 
civil government in Territories, without aid from 
the Legislative Power. It seems now, that the 
Senate, when it adopted a provision which it en- 
deavored to force upon the House, to vest in the 
President the power of appointing a Governor 
for California, with Judges and other officers, was 
wasting its time in a work of supererogation. 
Congress, having failed to empower the President 
in the premises, he assumed what that body would 
not grant—he usurped absolute civil rule over 
the Territory of California—not by virtue of the 
War Power, for the state of war had ceased: not 
by virtue of any constitutional grant, direct or im- 
plied—no such grant is pretended: but, he has 
usurped absolute civil power on the strength of 
a miserable fiction. We speak thus, on the sup- 
position that General Riley, in announcing him- 
self Governor of California, can produce Pres- 
idential warrant for the act. True, his in- 
structions, so far as published, do not authorize 
such an act. The only published instructions, 
on which he can rest this usurpation of author- 
ity, are contained in the following order: 

ORDER No. 17. 
Heapquarters, 10TH Mitirary Dert., 
Monterey, California, May 8, 1849. 

The following extract from the instructions of 
the Secretary of War, to the Commander of this 
Department, is published for the information of 
the people of California: 

“Jt will be the duty of the commander of our 
military force to recognise the present Govern- 
ment de facto, to respect the officers of it, and to 
lend the aid to the military force to protect the 
rights of persons and property of the inhabitants 
of the Territory. Though he has not the right 
to change or modify the existing civil Govern- 
ment, it will be his duty to regard it as an exist- 
ing Government, until it is changed by competent 
authority. He is directed to quiet any uneasi- 
ness which may exist in the minds of the people 
on account ef their present anomalous state, by 
assurance that the Executive of the United States 
will do what appertains to him to remedy any in- 

conveniences which they may now experience, to 
secure their rights, and to extend to them in the 
amplest manner all the benefits of our political 
institutions. No doubt that upon such assurances 
they will remain quiet under the existing state of 
things until the proper authority shall have time 
to interpose and provide them with a new civil 
organization, securing to them the advantages of 
a liberal Territorial Government, with such en- 
couragements us will facilitate the settlement and 
promote the prosperity of California.” 

By order of General Riley. 

If there be no other instructions than these, 
General Riley has transcended his powers—he is 
@ usurper on his own account. The Secretary of 
War requires the commander of the military 
force, to recognise the present Government of the 
Territory, *‘ de facto, to respect the officers of it,” 
&e. Now, what was the Government, “ de facto,” 
when General Riley assumed the command of the 
army? Who were its officers? Not the Gov- 
ernment which had existed while California was 
under Mexican rule; not the officers, appointed 
or selected at that time. That Government had 
long ceased to exist—of those officers, some, we 
presume, had been killed, some had fled, the au- 
thority of others was not recognised. There was 
no Government “de facto,’ except the Provisional 
one formed by the People of San Francisco, and 
the government of Lynch Law established at the 
mines. But, in full view of this state of things, 
the first act of Gencral Riley was, to recognise 
the civil Government of California which hed 
existed under Mexican rule, but was not, “ de 
facto ;” to respect the officers created under Mexi- 
can sovereignty, many of whom were no longer 
citizens of the Territory, and few of whom were 
recognised by the People of Californias. 

We say that, in all this, he plainly transcended 
his published instructions. In denying the au- 
thority of the San Francisco Government, he de- 
nied the authority of the only “de facto” Gov- 
ernment. 

Nor do these instructions authorize him to as- 
sume the Governorship of the Territory. Nota 
word is said which can give color to such an act 
of usurpation. And yet, in his proclamation to 
the People of California, he says— 

“The undersigned, in accordance with instruc- 
tions from the Secretary of War, has assumed the 
administration of civil affairs in California, not 
as a military Governor, but as the executive of 
the existing civil Government !” 

If this be true, where are. those instructions ? 
Why are they not made public? Let us have the 
letter from the Secretary of War, in which, by 
order of Zachary Taylor, Brigadier General 
Riley is appointed civil Governor of Californie, 
with authority to enforce Mexican laws, to ap- 
point the judges of the superior courts and the 
prefects, to fix the salaries of tho officers of the 
Government, and pay them out of the customs, 
to call Conventions of the People, to determine 
the times and places of elections, and the quali- 
fications of electors. Where is that letter? If 
there be such a one, then has the Administration 
been guilty of an act of usurpation unparalleled 
in the history of the Federal Government. See 
the miserable fiction on which this audacious act 
is grounded. 

“A briefsummary of the organization of the 
present Government,” says General Riley, “may 
not be uninteresting. It consists of a Governor, 
appointed By the Supreme Government; in de- 
fault of such appointment, the office is temporarily 
vested in the commanding military officer of the 
department.” 

The assumption made by the President is, that 
this Mexican law or usage is yet in force in Cali- 
fornia. This is the fiction which is made the 
groundwork of a gross act of Despotism. “The 
situation of California,” says General Riley, “is 
almost identical with that of Louisiana, and the 
decisions of the Supreme Court, in recognising 
the validity of the laws which: existed in that 

country previous to its annexation to the United 
States, being not inconsistent with the Constitu- 
tion and laws of the United States, or repealed 
by legitimate legislative enactment, furnish a 
clear and safe guide in our present situation.” 
We beg leave to differ from the General and his 
instructers on this head. The Territory of Lou- 
isiana was delivered over to the United States in 
December, 1803, and in March, 1804, just three 








months after, a Territorial Government, provided 
by Congress, was in operation therein. The laws 
recognised by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, were laws relating to private rights, and 
not to a form of Government. Order and justice 
require that the laws protecting the people of a 
Territory in the rights of property, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness, should be recognised by 
the courts of the sovereignty now supreme over 
them, provided they be not inconsistent with its 
fundamental Constitution, no matter though they 
were enacted by the sovereignty which transfer- 
red them. This is the usage established by the 
decisions of our Supreme Court, and in harmony 
With common sense and natural justice. But 
what has this to do with the forms of Government ? 
They concern the political rights of citizens, not 
the personal or private rights of individuals. 
What decisions of the Supreme Court sustain 
the dogma, that the forms of Government in a 
country, emanating from one sovereignty, annihi- 
lated by the conquest of that Territory, are re- 
vived the moment the conquering sovereignty 
acquires a title to it by treaty? We are not 
familiar with the law, but we venture the asser- 
tion that that point has never been decided by our 
courts. General Taylor, however, and his con- 
stitutional advisers, have assumed to seitle it. 

In the case of the American Insurance Company 
vs. Carter, Chief Justice Marshall said : 

“On such transfer of territory, it has never 
been held that the relations of the inhabitants 
with each other undergo any change. Their re- 


lations with their former sovereign are dissolved, 
and new relations are created between them and 
the Government which has acquired their terri- 
tory. The same act which transfers their country 
transfers the allegiance of those who remain in it. 
And the law, which may be denominated political, 
is necessarily changed, although that which reg- 
ulates the intercourse and general conduct of in- 
dividuals, remains in force until altered by the 
newly created power of the State.” 

Again, in the same case, page 544, he uses this 
language: 

“Tt has been already stated that all the laws 
which were in force in Florida, while a province 
of Spain, those excepted which were political in their 
character, which concerned the relations between the 
people and their sovereign, remained in force until 
altered by the Government of the United States.” 


It will be observed that Chief Justice Mar- 
shall discriminates between the laws regulating 
the relations of the people to each other, and those 
which were political, which concerned the rela- 
tions between the people and their sovereign. 
The former, he says, continugd in force; but the 
latter he expressly excepts from this rule—they 
ceased to have any obligation. The acts of Gen- 
eral Taylor, his Cabinet, and his creature, Gen- 
eral Riley, are therefore illegal, utterly unau- 
thorized. 

The former Government in California was the 
creation of Mexican Sovereignty—the officers of 
that Government were creatures of that Sove- 
reignty, deriving their sole authority from its 
power. The moment the territory became ours, 
that moment Mexican Sovereignty ceased, the 
Government it had created in California ter- 
minated, the officers whom it had authorized were 
at once divested of their official character. The 
People of California no longer recognised them. 
But General Taylor, on his accession to power, 
coolly attempts to resuscitate this old form of 
Government, and to recognise the old officers—in 
other words, ke, without warrant from the Consti- 
tution of the United States, re-creates a Mexican 
form of Government for California, re-appoints 
the old officers, and commands the army to sus- 
tain these, his own creations—and all this power 
is usurped, in fall view of the fact, that the Legis- 
lative Department of the Government, the sole 
legitimate source of government in California 
under our Constitution, had refused to confer 
upon him any such power. When did General 
Jackson or James K. Polk ever venture on usurp- 
ation so gross, so utterly inexcusable as this? 


THE PEOPLE OF CALIFORNIA — POLICY OF THE 
ADMINISTRATION. 


We must again call the attention of our read- 
ers to the condition of things in California. ‘To 
us it seems plain, that the slaveholders, having 
failed to defeat the friends of the Wilmot Proviso 


by force, are now trylug whut craft will accom-. 


plish. General Taylor was advocated in the 
South because he was identified with the slave- 
holding interest, and in the North on the assump- 
tion that his doctrine in regard to the veto power 
would secure his assent to a bill for the govern- 
ment of the Territories, even though it should 
contain the Wilmot Proviso. ‘The two sections 
of the Whig party, occupying, in relation to this 
measure, antagonistic positions, agreed to take 
General Taylor upon trust, each supposing that, 
should the time for his action come, that action 
would be favorable to its particular views. It is 
clear that the obvious policy of the leaders of 
both sections was, to prevent the necessity of his 
intervention. Hence, their strenuous efforts to 
have the question settled under the auspices of 
the late Administration. Hence, the interposition 
of General Taylor, before his inauguration, to 
induce members of Congress to sustain Walker’s 
amendment. Hence, the scheme broached, during 
the last Congress, for the formation of a State 
Government in California, by which the question 
would have been evaded. Hence, too, the sys- 
tematic efforts which have been made since the 
accession of the new Administration, to carry 
this scheme into effect, by inducing the people of 
California to set up a State Government for 
themselves, with a view of demanding admission 
into the Union at the next Congress. This done, 
General Taylor may continue to preserve his 
non-committal position, and the party that brought 
him into power, avoid disruption. Were a Terri- 
torial bill, with the Proviso in it, to pass Con- 
gress, he must then surrender—he must say yea, 
or nay. If he should sanction it, the Southern 
section of the: Whig party would be disorganized. 
If he should veto it, he would be left without a 
corporal’s guard in the Northern section. But, 
let California present herself as a State, demand- 
ing admission, and he could sanction any bill 
granting this demand, without producing schism 
in his party ; while the question, which section of 
it had been cheated as it regarded his opinions 
on the Wilmot Proviso, would forever remain 
undecided. 

Keeping in view these considerations, it is easy 
to see why General Riley should be instructed to 
call a Convention of the People of the Territory, 


to form a Territorial or State Government as 


might be deemed expedient; and why Tuomas 
Butter Kine, standing high in the estimation of 
the Executive, is now at San Francisco, urging 
the people to form a State Government, pledging 
them the support of the Administration in the 
movement, and insisting that the measure is ne- 
cessary, to save Congress and the old States from 
a fearful struggle on the subject of slavery. The 
question in relation to slavery in their Territory, 
he tells them, cannot be settled in Congress— 
they, and they alone, can settle it. 

The establishment of a State Government in 
California, is, then, the favorite policy of the 
Administration, and chiefly for the reasons indi- 
cated. 

Now, the people may form a Constitution, in 
which nothing shall be said about slavery ; or, 
they may incorporate in it a prohibition of that 
institution. In the former case, no security 
would exist against the introduction of the evil. 
Slaves are there now: they would continue such, 
and their posterity after them. Slaves are now 
on their way there. They would add to the 
stock. Slaveholders, finding no prohibition in 
the Constitution, would carry their slaves with 
them, well assured that they would suffer from 
no interference. In a word, the State would be a 
Slave State. A prohibitory clause in the Consti- 
tution of a State, has always been found necessa- 
ry, in this country, to keep slavery out of its 
limits. Such a clause in the Constitution of the 
new State of California, would be a sufficient 
safeguard. 

Will the People of California form a State 
Government? The late accounts preclude all 
doubt on this point. Will their Constitution 





contain a prohibitory clause in relation to slavery, 
or will it be silent on the subject? Had they 
been left to themselves to decide—had not the 
Administration assumed to mould their opinions 
and shape their efforts in the preliminary stages 


of the formation of a Government—had not Gen- 


eral Riley, usurping authority, apportioned the 
delegates so as to throw the weight of political 
power in the towne, where the officers and depen- 
dants of the United States Government exercise 
most influence—had not a member of Congress 
from a slave State, largely interested in “slave 
property,” and another gentleman, ex-member of 
Congress from Mississippi, also interested in 
“slave property,” happened, by a singular coinci- 
dence, in the Territory, during the incipient 
movement for a State organization,. aspiring to 
become leaders in it—had not a meeting at San 
Jose, the officers of which were creatures of the 
Administration, betrayed the same arrogant, in- 
tolerant, pro-slavery spirit which we find in the 
proceedings of the ultra slaveholders in the 
States—then, we should have felt no uneasiness 
as to the result. The Californians would have 
put their veto on a curse that is ever working 
discord and death. But the craft of the pro-sla- 
very men of the States is already at work to 
prejudice and mislead the people of California. 

No one is fvolish enough to suppose General 
Taylor to be an anti-slavery man. His birth, 
education, course of life, habits, and interests, 
identify him with the slaveholding caste. He is 
not very bright, in anything, but he knows 
enough to understand that the prohibition of sla- 
very in California is no commendation of the sys- 
tem, and that, by closing the markets for human 
beings in that direction, it will tend to diminish 
the value, as merchandise, of a species of “ prop- 
erty” in which he is largely interested. Mr. 
Reverdy Johnson cares nothing for the extension 
of slavery, as a matter of profit, but the question 
of prohibition or non-prohibition, is, with him, a 
point of honor. Prohibition he regards as insult- 
ing to the South. The Secretaries of War and 
the Navy are with him in sentiment, and inter- 
ested in “slave property,” if we mistake not. 
The Secretary of State is a timid man—has no 
desire to see slavery extended—but is not ambi- 
tious to be the hero of a struggle. He dreads 
agitation on the subject, and would rejoice to see 
the question settled any how. 


But these are the gentlemen who, by their 
peculiar functions, have most to do with Califor- 
nia. The Attorney General and Secretary of 
State determine what powers General Taylor 
may assume under the laws of nations, and in 
view of precedents. The Secretaries of War and 
the Navy are the organs of communication with 
the United States Military and Naval command- 
ers in California. Their dependants or creatures 
abound in the Territory. Now, tell us what 
kind of influence may we expect to emanate from 
such a Cabinet, through such organs, upon such 
creatures? Let the miserable, impertinent reso- 
lutions of the San Jose meeting answer. 


Have the advocates of freedom any members of 
Congress or ex-members there, to counteract these 
influences? Not one. They are left without rep- 
resentatives, while the Slaveholding Interest, luck- 
ily, or by design, has its own special advocates 
there, to second such efforts as the Administra- 
tion is evidently putting forth. 


Meantime, to lull the fears of the opponents of 
slavery-extension, leading Administration presses 
are singing the song of “All’s well” They de- 
voutly bless God for the discovery of the gold 
mines, which have attracted so many Yankees to 
the territory: “Ah, the question is settled, they 
won’t have slavery there.” These gentlemen have 
become firta believers in the teachings of Cass, 
Buchanan, and Dallas: “Slavery cannot go to 
California”—“ what is the use of agitating the 
country about a mere abstraction?” While these 
wise sentinels are going their rounds, and sooth- 
ing the North by the cry of “All’s well,” the 
Slave Power has already planted its standard in 
the Territory, and its champions are on the ground, 
ready for battle. 

We find in the newspapers reports of the speech- 
es of Mr. Representative Butler King, and ex-Rep- 
resentative Gwin. We shall extract enough to 
let our reeders seo what these gentlemen are do- 
ing. Mr. King, as might be expected, is prudent. 
His speech isa public one, and he claims to speak 
for the Administration. But what are his private 
speeches? Mr. Gwin isa little more unreserv- 
ed. He talks of “ fanaticism,’ meaning the advo- 
cacy of the Wilmot Proviso, and charges upon it, 
not upon pro-slavery insanity, the failure of all 
the plans for the government of California. 


“He went into a history of the division that 
now so unhappily exists in the United States on 
the slavery question, and explained the Wilmot 
Proviso. He then proceeded, in an eloquent man- 
ner, to appeal to the people of California to settle 
that question forever, by forming a State Gov- 
ernment. Said he, we cannot settle it on the other 
side of the Rocky Mountains—it. must be settled 
here. The North are as one man in favor of the 
Wilmot Proviso; the South equally unanimous 
against it. There are fifteen slave and fifteen free 
States, and the vote on the question will be equal 
in the Senate. The South were willing to leave 
the question of slavery to you, to settle it in your 
own country in your own way ; but the Northern 
members considered themselves instructed, by 
public sentiment at home, to attach the Wilmot 
Proviso to every bill brought forward to provide 
a Government for this Territory. Thus Con- 
gress was paralyzed, and will be until you take 
the question from their hands and settle it. With 
the North it is a sentiment—with the South a 
point of honor; and those of you who are familiar 
with the history of the Pilgrim Fathers who land- 
ed on the Rock of Plymouth, and the Cavaliers 
who settled the South, must know that their de- 
scendants will never give up positions taken with 
such determination. We look to you to settle the 
question, by becoming a State. The people of the 
old States ardently desire it. ‘I speak knowingly, 
when I say the Administration desire it ; an® from 
extensive intercourse with the members of the last Con- 
gress, Iam convinced they are most anxious for the 
question to he settledin this way. You will have no 
difficulty in being admitted as a State. I pledge my- 
self to it, and I pledge the Administration, and I think 
may speak equally confidently for the next Congress. 
Form a State Government, send on your Sena- 
tors and Representatives, and then admission is 
certain.’ ” 

Now let us hear the Hon. William M. Gwin, 
of Mississippi: 

“T have listened with attention to what the dic- 
tinguished gentleman from Georgia has said of 
our admission as a State, by the next Congress. 
Although my desires are as great as his, my hopes 
are not so strong. If we judge by the past, we 
will have to pass through an arduous struggle 
before we obtain our rights from that body. Gov- 
erned by a spirit of fanaticism the most disrepu- 
table known to our history, Congress has refused, 
during two sessions, to give us any form of gov- 
ernment, when every feeling that could influence 
patriotic Representatives required them to ex- 
tend the Constitution and laws over the country. 
California occupies a peculiar position. It had 
just been conquered, and then purchased of Mexi- 
co. The people knew nothing of the purchase, 
and were not consulted as to the terms of the 
treaty of peace. They were guarantied, it is true, 
in the rights and privileges of American citizens; 
yet every effort made in Congress to secure them 
those rights and privileges has been steadily and 
successfully opposed. When it was proposed to 
grant us the poor privilege of doing what we are 
now going to do—form a State Government—it 
met with equal and successful opposition. When 
the steadfast friends of. California declared, in 
their places, that they were ready to meet the 
consequences of defeating the e of the civil 
and diplomatic appropriation bill rather than see 
Congress adjourn without providing a Govern- 
ment for this Territory, we find the opposition to 
us equally stern and successful. The anomalous 
and unprecedented jeopardy of the civil and di- 
plomatic appropriation bill, rather than see it 
pass with an amendment providing for the civil 
be esse of this country, must convince any re- 

ecting man that the opposition we have to con- 
tend with is of no ordinary character. You all 
know what the civil and diplomatic bill is. Upon 
it the Government rests. it provides for the gal- 
ary of every civil officer, from the President to 
the tide-waiter. Without it, the wheels of Gov- 
ernment would stop. From the adoption of our 
present pb of badoipe ga it has never failed 
to pass at every session of Congress, nor been in 
such danger as at the last session. And why now? 
Because the rights and privileges of American 
citizens were extended to you in that bill, as well 
as the burdens of Government. Let others speak 
well of the last Co if they can point out its 
acts and beneficial measures; but every cit- 

zen of California, who loves his country, must 
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denounce that body as wanting in its duty, by 
which our rights have been violated, and the peace 
and happiness of our common country endanger- 
ed. Nor have calls to patriotism and the perform- 
ance of their duty been wanting, from those occu- 


‘pying the highest position in the country. Pres- 


ident Polk made eloquent appeals to them in our 
behalf, in various messages, and we have the au- 
thority of Senator Seward for saying that Gene- 
ral Taylor urged his friends, the last day of Con- 
gress, to exert theraselves to have some bill 
passed. ‘Give them any kind of Government, 
said he, ‘but that of the bowie knife and re- 
volver? 

“J do not refer to these difficulties to deter us 
from acting. On the contrary, we should, from 
this cause, be stimulated to immediate and deci- 
sive action. But I refer to the past, and foreshad- 
ow the future, to secure harmonious action among 
ourselves, and to show the necessity of it. We 
must present an undivided front to the next Con- 
gress, and thunder at the doors of that body for 
admission as one of the free and independent 
States of the Union, backed by the unanimous 
voices of the people. Let all minor questions be 
merged in the great work before us.” 

* * * ¥ * * * * 

“In conclusion, fellow-citizens, I appeal to the 
patriotism and American feeling of every one 
within the sound of my voice, to act in this crisis, 
so important to ourselves and posterity, with a 
spirit of moderation and forbearance, dropping all 
local questions that may excite angry discussions ; 
meet the want of order in the last Congress by the 
establishment of law and order in our country, 
upon a firm and immutable basis.” 


Mr. Gwin has the impudence to talk of the 
tricksters who fastened Walker’s amendment to 
the civil and diplomatic bill, as the steadfast 
friends of California, and very coolly advises the 
people of California to abstain from the discus- 
sion of all exciting questions—meaning slavery, 
of course—in their attempt at a State Govern- 
ment. 

There was another speaker at the same meeting, 
Col. Hand, whose remarks show, clearly enough, 
that the Slavery question is already agitated in 
the Territory. After denouncing the usurpation 
of Gen. Riley, he said: 

“Let the maniac politicians of the Atlantic, 
who have so kindly volunteered to teach us semi- 
barbarians the duty we owe to our would-be lead- 
ers, remain at home, and when, after a residence 
of five days in California, they again attempt to 
feel the popular pulse in regard to slavery, let 
your indignation at their uncalled-for interfer- 
ence be expressed in such a manner that Governor 
Clayton cannot again say, without telling an un- 
blushing falsehood, we are incapable of self-gov- 
ernment.” 

Judging from the circumstances, we infer that 
this remark was aimed at some interference at- 
tempted by the member and ex-member of Con- 
gress. 

Enough is known to arouse the suspicions of 
every opponent of slavery-extension. If they have 
not men to represent them, and give a true ver- 
sion of their course and motives in California, it 
is time they should have. It willbe a burning dis- 
grace to them and the country, if thecraft and su- 
perior tactics of the Slave Power should at last 
succeed in the establishment of slavery in Cali- 
fornia. 


— tiation 


CORRESPONDENCE RESPECTING THE PRINT- 
ING OF THE EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS. 


We have already referred to the law making it 
obligatory on the Executive Departments in 
Washington to print their notices in the two 
newspapers at the seat of Government having the 
lergest permanent circulation. Having ground 
for the belief that the National Eva was entitled, 
under this law, to such printing, repeated appli- 
cations for the recognition of our claim were made, 
under the late Administration, to the heads of 
Departments, and to the President directly. On 
one pretext or another, they all refused to take 
the subject into consideration, evincing a reckless 
disregard of justice. 

On the accession of the present Administration, 
I again presented my claim. Pecuniary consider- 
ations had nothing to do withit. The Eva has 
lived and will live, without the benefit of any of 
the Government advertisements; but, editing an 
Anti-Slavery paper, a humble representative to 
some extent of the Anti-Slavery party of the 
country, I felt bound to claim what I considered 
my legal rights, and ascertain whether these were 
to be disregarded on the ground that the Eva was 
an opponent of slavery. 

On the 26th of April, 1849, I addressed to each 
of the heads of the Executive Departments a let- 
ter, of which the following is a copy: 

Orrice or THE Nationat Era, 
Washington, April 12, 1849. 
To the Postmaster General : 

Str: The undersigned is the Proprietor and 
Editor of the National Era, a weekly newspaper, 
published in the city of Washington, and now in 
the third year of its existence. 

Believing that its “ permanent subscription” is 
larger than that of any newspaper in this city, he 
respectfully asks that it may be designated as one 
of the papers in which notices issuing from your 
Department, and required to be advertised, shall 
be published, according to the following provision 
of an act of Congress, approved March 3d, 1845: 

“Sec. 12. And be it further enacted, That in all cases 
where proposals for any contract or contracts, to be made 
by any of the Executive Departments or Bureaus, and in all 
cases where notices of any description, issuing from the 
same, are now required by law to be advertised, the same 
shall be advertised by publication in the two newspapers in 
the city of Washington having the largest permanent sub- 
scription; and, at the discretion of the Executive, in any 
third paper that may be published in said city: Provided, 
That the charges for such publication shatl not be higher 
than such as are paid by individuals for advertising in said 
papers: And provided, also, That the same publications 
shall be made in each of said papers equally, as to fre- 
quency.” 

Accompanying this, is the affidavit of my chief 
clerk, (who is also at the head of my mailing de- 
partment.) concerning the number of copies of the 
Era issued and mailed to subscribers weekly. I 
transmit, also, a specimen of the paper. . 

The undersigned respectfully asks that this 
communication be laid before the Chief Execu- 
tive, not doubting that such action will be taken 
thereon as shall be mahenetie law. 

Very respectfully, your fellow-citizen 
. “ G. Bary, ‘Jun. 

The following reply was received a few days 
after : 

Post Orrick DerarTMENT, 
Contract Office, May 4, 1849. 

Sir: Your communication of the 26th ultimo, 
enclosing the affidavit of Lewis Clephane as to 
the number of subscribers to the N ational Era, 
has duly come to the files of this office. 

I have submitted it to the consideration of the 
Postmaster General, xs your application to have 
said paper selected as one of the two entitled by 
law to publish the advertisements of this Depart- 
ment at the seat of Government. He directs me 
to say, that, involving as it does the construction 
of a statutory provision, he has referred the mat- 
ter to the Attorney General for his opinion. 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

S. R. Horse, 
First Assistant Postmaster General. 

G. Bailey, Jun., Esq., 

Editor of the National Era, Washington, D. C. 

After waiting patiently for the opinion of the 
Attorney General, who still found it inconvenient 
to deliver it, I submitted the following statement 
to that officer : 

Wasuincton, May 28, 1849. 
Hon. Reverdy Johnson, Attorney General U.S.: | 

Sin: Under the impression that I have certain 
legal rights in relation to the advertisements di- 
rected to be made by the Executive Departments 
or Bureaus, I have submitted to their respective 
heads an application, in writing, setting forth my 
claim and the reasons therefor. By a note from 
the General Post Office, and by a conversation 
with yourself, [ find that the law under which the 
claim is urged, has been submitted to you for your 
opinion as to whether it sustains the claim. 

My confidence in your candor and courtesy 
emboldens me to submit a few considerations on a 
subject in which I am directly interested. 

The 12th section of an act making appropria- 
tions for the naval service of the United States, 
approved March 3, 1845, is as follows: 


[The reader will see the section above, so that 
we omit it here—Ed. Era.} 


Under this section of the act specified, I raise 
my claim, on the ground that the National Era 
is one of the “ two newspapers in the city of Wash- 
ington having the largest permanent subscrip- 
tion;” and this ground is sustained by affidavits 
accompanying my communications to the Execu- 
tive Departments. ; ; 

It will be conceded that the object of the law is 
to secure the widest publicity for the notices of 
the Departments. Hence, without any reference 
to the circumstance whether the newspapers in 
which the advertisements are to be made be 
daily, tri-weekly, or weekly, they are required 
simply to have the “largest permanent subscription.” 





Hence, too, the proviso, which exacts that the ad- 
vertisements “shall be made in each of said papers 


equally, as to frequency ;” for, without this, the 
purpose of the law, which was to secure the wid. 
est publicity, might have been defeated, by mak- 
ing the publications monthly in one and weekly 
in the other. 

It is objected to my elaim, that, chould the pro- 
posals for contracts, or notices referred to, be or. 





dered to be inserted daily, the National Bra. ho. 
ing a weekly newspaper, could not comply with 
this proviso My answer is, that under this law of 
1845, the Departments have no authority to exc: 
as a condition to the publication of their noticow 
that they be inserted duily. ‘They are required. 
first, to select the two newspapers for their adyor. 
tisements v hich have “the largest permanent sub. 
scription list,” without any reference to the num. 
ber of times they may be published in a week 

and, secondly, to advertise in them equally, as tc 
frequency. Adopting this construction, the whole 
law is fulfilled; the proviso is faithfally carried 
out, so as to conduce to the purpose of the law, in 

stead of defeating it. An opposite construction 
might, and in some cases would, lead to a nullif- 
cation of the law. If frequency of issue, instead 
of extent of subscription, is to control the dispo- 
sition by the Departments of their advertisements 

then they would be obliged, in some instances. to 
select the two newspapers in the city of Wash- 
ington having the smaliest permanent subscrip- 
tion! The terms of the proviso do not require 
that the newspapers in which the publications are 
made shall be issued equally, as to frequency, but 
that the puhlications themselves shall be made 
“equally, as to frequency,” in the two newspapers 
with “the largest permanent subscription,” spe- 
cifying nothing as to their times of issue. 

That the law was thus understood hy the 
late Administration is evident, from the fact that 
the rhird paper selected by the Executive for the 
publication of the notices, &c., was the German 
newspaper in this city, which was published only 
once a week. 

It is proper also to remark, that it is neither ee- 
sential nor important that the great mass of th: 
publications issuing from the Executive Depart- 
ments should appear in the daily journals of this 
place, whose circulation is chiefly embraced with- 
in the limits of the District; while it is necessary 
that nearly all of them should appear in their 
weekly issues, which are presumed to have a gen- 
eral circulation. ; 

If it be said that there are some advertisements 
required by law to appear daily, they are of course 
excepted from the provisions of this act of 18-15. 

* In conclusion, I beg, sir, that you will excuse 
what may seem to you importunity in the writer 
of this communication. Having entertained for 
more than two years past the conviction of the jus- 
tice of my claim; having failed repeatedly to in- 
duce the late Administration to consider even the 
grounds on which I rested it; and having now 
awaited several weeks the decision of the present 
Administration upon my application, I trust, sir, 
you will not think me unreasonable, in respect- 
fully calling your attention to the subject. 

With high respect, | am your obedient servant. 

G. Bainey. 

Two months passed by, when [ received the 
following note from the Post Oifice Department, 
enclosing the opinion of Mr. Johnson : 

Posr Orrice Department, 
July 27, 1849. 

Sir: By direction of the Postmaster General, | 
hand you, herewith, a copy of the opinion of the 
Attorney General on your claim to the printing 
of the official advertisements. 

I am, respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Ww. H. Dunpas, Chief Cleri. 

Editor of the National Era, Washington City. 

Attorney General's Orricr, 
July 25, 1849. 

Sm: By the 12th section of the naval appropri- 
ation act of the 3d of March, 1845, (V, Statutes at 
Large, 795.) it is enacted that all the advertising 
which the heads of Departments and Bureaus are 
directed by law to make, shall be made “by pub- 
lication in the two newspapers in the city of 
Washington having the largest permanent sub- 
scription, and, at the discretion of the Executive, 
in any third paper that may be published in the 
said city,” with this proviso, “that the sime pub- 
lications shall be made in each of said papers 
equally, as to frequency.” 

The proprietor of the “ National Era,” a weekly 
paper of this city, and having, as is alleged, “the 
largest permanent subscription” of any other pa 
per of the city, claims to be entitled, under this 
law, to the advertising referred to, and upon the 
validity of the claim you have desired the opinion 
of this office. 

There are three daily papers here, now in pos- 
session of the printing—two of them by the orders 
of the Departments or heads of Bureaus, and the 
other by the direction of the Executive. This has 
been done under what has been thought to be the 
true construction of the section in question. Is 
that construction the right one? I think it is. It 
was the purpose of the law that the advertising, 
the whole of it, should be limited to three papers. 
The reason is an obvious one. Itserved to direct 
contractors to a certain source of information for 
all the proposals the Government might from time 
to time make. They were not to search the columns 
of all the papers that might be published in the 
city. There being certain ones selected, that fact 
was to notify them, that in their columns alone 
was the knowledge they needed to be acquired. 
To effect this object, it is obvious, in my judg- 
ment, that all the advertising must be given to the 
same papers. Whether by law, or in the exercise 
of official discretion, the notices are to appear 
some daily, some semi-weekly, some tri-weekly, 
some weekly, and some not as often, is immaterial. 
The same three papers, selected under the law, 
are to publish the whole, and for the reason I have 
stated. This act does not in any way change the 
character and frequency of the advertising to 
which it relates. That is left where it was before 
It only prescribes the rule by which the publish- 
ing papers are to be selected. Now, by law, some 
advertisements are directed to be published often- 
er than once a week—others not as often——and 
others, in that respect, are subject to the discre- 
tion of the Departments or Bureaus. This being 
the case, can a weekly paper of the city be given 
the printing? If it can, it is obvious that the pro- 
viso to the section cannot be complied with. Itis 
perfectly immaterial what particular reason may 
have induced Congress to adopt the proviso. It 
might have been, and probably was, to secure this 
patronage equally to the two then leading politic:l 
papers of the city, by putting it out of the power 
of the Departments or Bureaus to distribute it 
unequally, by publishing oftener in the one than 
in the other. It is certain that equality was aim- 
edat. Ifthe claim before me is maintained, and 
it be clear, as I think it is, that the purpose was 
the selection of the same papers to do all the print- 
ing, is it not manifest that the proviso will be dis- 
regarded? The advertisements to be made often- 
er than once a week cannot appear in that way in 
a weekly paper at all; and if they do appear init 
but once a week, as they must, if they appear at 
all, and papers of a daily publication are also se- 
lected, in which they appear according to the di- 
rection, then, as between the papers, the “ pub- 
lications” are not “made in each” “ equally, 
as to frequency.” This would of course he in di- 
rect conflict with the very terms of the proviso. 
I am therefore of the opinion that the claim of the 
proprietor of the National Era cannot be sus- 
tained. 

I have the honor to be, respectfully, sir, your 
obedient servant, Reverpy JoHunson. 

Hon. Jacob Collamer, Postmaster General. 


Weare not disposed to argue the case further! 
Though unconvinced, we submit. Only, let us 
ask, by what authority James K. Polk ordered 
the printing of the notices of the Departments 
to be done in the German weekly newspaper 
in this place ? If Mr. Johnson’s opinion be 
correct, all the money paid for such printing was 
illegally taken from the public treasury. 

It will be observed that our claimis not set aside on 
the ground that the National Era has not a greate’ 
permanent circulation than any one of the organs i” 
Washington. The single reason alleged why the Ev 
is denied the printing of the notices of the Departments 
is, that it is a weekly paper alone. 

Well—perhaps we may be.able to obviate this 
objection in the course of a few months. We ask 
our friends to stand by us. Our rights we shall 
always be prepared to assert; but, let us assure 
our readers that, should we at last oblige the De- 
partments to advertise their notices in the Eva, 
we shall take good care not to trespass upon ¢/i:i" 
rights, by abridging in the least the amount of 
reading matter. 








———_—_s— 


To the Editor of the National Eva: 

You will please publish the following notice, 
and oblige the Free Democracy of JeffersoD 
county. M. H. U. 


70 THE FREE DEMOCRACY OF JEFFERSON 
COUNTY, OHIO. 


The Central Committee of the Free Democta- 
cy, believing it to be essential to an efficient pros 
ecution of our great cause, that a meeting of the 
friends of Freedom should be held soon, hav? 
concluded to call a meeting at the borough = 
Richmond, on the 23d day of August next, al t 
hour of one o’clock, P. M. - . 
The Committee would earnestly solicit the * 
tendance of every Free Democrat in the county, 
as matters of the gravest importance will be 5 
mitted to their consideration. 

By order of the Central Committee. 





M. H. Urnquuart, Chawman. 
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For the National Era. 


HOPE. 


BY MRS. A. C. JUDSON, 








i anchor most sure, when the mariner tost 
on Lifes ocean, his cordage, his mainsail all lost; 
When the fiercest of storms are abroad in the air, 
And darkness broods o’er him—almost ia despair , 
He grasps at this anchor—a smile lights his brow ; 
The gale may rage on, it can harm him not now. 


/Tis a rainbow! that circles the sky in its gioom, 
When grief fills the soul like the night of the tomb ; 


When thunders have roll’d through the wide van't of heaven, 


Ani lightnings have gleamed—Oh, then it is given, 
This bright bow of promise. How peaceful! How true! 
‘There's magic seems blended with eaca lovely hue. 


Tis a star! fixel and clear in its radiant light— 

A sure gniding star, ’mid the darkness of night; 

Thongh clouds may obscure, ‘et one glimmering ray 

Greet the eye of earth’s pilgrim upon his lone way; 

His heart is a!l light, and he treads ever on, 

With free, buoyant step, till life’s journey is done. 
ime 


PRESIDENTS TOUR. 





The President, during the present week, will 
leave this city for Pittsburg, passing thence 
through Pennsylvania, on to Boston, whence, after 
a few days’ sojourn, he will proceed to attend the 
Agricultural Fair at Syracuse, New York, and re- 
turnto Washington by the way of New York, Phi- 


ladelphia, and Baltimore. 


—_——_@-—— 


NEW YORK CORRESPONDENCE. 
"New York, Angust 6, 1849. 





The National Fast was observed in this city 
with all the formality and decorum of official pie- 
ty. It even surpassed in impressiveness and so- 
jemnity the usual services of theSabbath. Wheth- 
er that indicates a higher respect for the legisla- 
tion of General Taylor than for the legislation of 
the Bible, I am unable to say. The novelty of the 
occasion, no doubt, had much to do with the at- 
tention it received. So, also, had the panic which 


many feel at the prevalence of the cholera. They 


are not awakened to a new spiritual life by this 
yisitation of the Lord, but to a new sense of ter- 
In fact, they are completely at a loss what 
to do, under this unmistakable assurance of mor- 
tality, and, like the old Jew, flee to the horns of 
the altar, or, with the credulous heathen, expect 
to find immunity from the wrath of Heaven amidst 


ror. 


the dread sanctities of the temple. 


At an early hour, the shops and offices in the 
principal streets were all closed. Scarcea person 
was visible, but the decent throngs of men and 
women -pursuing their way to the respective 
There were no signs of business, ex- 
cept a few lonely apple women at their solitary 
stands, attempting to force off their crude, un- 
Even 
the omnibuses, on some of the principal lines, 
stopped running; no pleasure vehicles crowded 
the thoroughfares; and there was a grand holyday 


churches. 


wholesome fruits on an inattentive public. 


for horse flesh. 


The churches were opened as on Sunday, in the 
forenoon, and prayer meetings were held by the 
ministers with their congregations in the after- 


noon. The attendance was better than usual on 


the Sabbath. Very large congregations are not 


the order of the day just now, as so many of the 
inhabitants are absent on summer excursions, at- 
tempting to escape the cholera by flight into the 
country, or seeking recreation and pleasure at the 
fashionable watering-places. The clergymen fol- 
low the example of the people Several of the 
churches are closed, and the pastors have disap- 
peared. We did not suffer on that account, how- 
ever, for want of pious admonition on occasion of 
the fast. If the ministers were absent, the edit- 
ors were on hand. Every daily paper came out 
with an appropriate homily, and, considering the 
strangeness of the task to these secular writers, 
they delivered themselves with very tolerable 
success. The discourses of the Journal of Com- 
merce and of the Express were as apposite, as 
formal, and as high-sounding, as if they had been 
made to order by a machine, or as if the editors 
had enjoyed the privilege of rummaging the bar- 
rels of some Connecticut divine of the last centu- 
ry. General Taylor has been well backed up by 
the press in this his maiden effort in behalf of the 
religious interests of the community. He owes 
them many thanks. 

I do not speak lightly of fasting and prayer. 1 
have no doubt that the union of a nation in acts 
of sincere and solemn worship would be produc- 
tive of spiritual benefits. But I cannot help see- 
ing through the transparent disguise which so 
many find in the pomp and prestige of religious 
phrases. These very journals that have tried to 
steal the fire of the altar for warming up their 
cold and lifeless columns on occasion of a popular 
ceremony—how much devotion do they manifest 
to the holy cause of Truth and Justice and Hu- 
manity? What spark of disinterestedness have 
they ever shown? In what advocacy of the op- 
pressed and forsaken have they ever engaged ? 
What word have they ever uttered in behalf of 
the slave? Whatact have they ever performed 
to relieve their country of the crying sin under 
which she is red with guilt in keeping back the 
hire of the laborer, in retaining in bondage whom 
the Lord commands to be free! I see nothing to 
respect in this hollow, brazen, noisy Pharisaism, 
and am only amused with the air of commercial 
conventional piety that it loves to assume. These 
men count up the cost of the cholera in dollars 
ond cents, and will gladly say their prayers and 


_ go without their dinners for one day, in order to 
insure a favorable result in their leger at the 


next balancing of their books. 


Whether owing to the fast, the delightful 


change in the weather, the weakening of the epi- 
demic virus, or what not, there has been a slight 
diminution of the cholera during the past week, 
according to the most reliable reports. The mor- 
tality and suffering have been dreadful among 
the poorer classes, especially the emigrants. It is 
impossible to get the poor creatures to use the 
most ordinary precautions. You find cucumbers, 
salt pork, and cabbage, the staple articles of their 
cuisine, varied with the treat of a pickled mack- 
erel or a dried herring. They also devour greed- 
ily the crude peaches, apples, and pears, which 
are now brought to market in abundance, and sold 
for a trifle at every stall. Their fashion of at- 
tending the funeral of every Irishman that they 
ever heard of, is pernicious in the extreme. A 
service is performed at the grave of every Catho- 
lic. They are buried in flocks daily in some of 
the neighboring cemeteries. The friends stand 
exposed to the hot sun without a shelter, and, im- 
bibing large potations of vile whiskey in memory 
of the deceased, are carried off the next day with 
cholera themselves. So the ball is kept rolling. 
There have been just deaths enough in the busi- 
ness and fashionable circles to make Wall street 
and Union square open their eyes with astonish- 
ment. They had not thought that such a vile, 
ill-favored plague, could come “ betwixt the wind 
and their nobility.” Still, I am very certain that 
there have been few, if any, victims among the 
temperate, the self-possessed, the cheerful trusters 
in Providence, who, though they fear not death 
are willing to use timely precaution for the pres- 
ervation of life. 

The Hermann steamer arrived yesterday from 
Bremen and Southampton, with a crowd of Ger- 
man immigrants of the better order. The difficul- 
ties in Europe daily send numbers of her best 
population to our shores, who, feeling that noth- 
ing can be done for the establishment of freedom 
at home, are led to seek the promised land in 
America. Those who remain in our cities are, 
almost without exception, disappointed. In many 


cases, men of talent, of education, of varied accom- 


plishments, seek for employment in vain. Often 


they are forced into situations for which they are 


wholly unfitted by habit and taste, and without 
the Yankee versatility which enables Jonathan to 


be one day a professor in the university, and the 
next a woodchopper in the wilderness—now a 
counsellor of State, and then the commander of a 
steamboat ; their daily tasks become the most re- 
pulsive drudgery, and they can look on nothing 
in life without disgust. A few reckon themselves 
‘ ‘ood fortune, if th 

establish some sabeedinaie relation with hasan, 
and join the company of the “ fifty or sixty mis- 

*s, alike to fortune and to fame un- 
om, according to a late assertion of 
8, the daily journalism of this city 


favored with a rare 


erable wretch, 
known,” by wh 
one who know 
13 sustained, 
You will see Kossuth’ 
countrymen. Victories g: 


: it : 
with such a great sense of he ngligious devotion, 


cous cause, that it would almost Gomer hd a 


sistant to send his principles into a) 
snatch up the first “axe, or 8cythe, 
stone,” and do desperate battle for the 
den but “ giant-souled” Hungarians. 
men of eloquence, it reminds you of the 


Sion and force of the Athenian orator in his appeal 


to his countrymen against the foreign tyrant. 


Your last week’s paper for this city was lost in 
the : 
hiladelphia railroad. A few were fished out in per ght without having dug a dollar. 


® dripping condition, but they were so thoroughly | I 
Soaked as to have lost all their i wad fin. 
remark, I fan. 

Era before, 


8 sublime appeal to his 
econ poe they a res tempahen weak. 

ut this speaks j ‘ 
tongued valor, such a spirit of pensive sg 


, and 
or club, or 
down-trod- 
Asa Speci- 


all the readers of good newspapers, to know who 
has got an Eva, but the search thus far has been 
in vain. Pray make my loss good if you have a 
stray one to epare, for the week without an Eva 
is as tasteless as an egg without salt. C. N.E. 


FATAL RAILROAD ACCIDENT. 


The train cf cars from Philadelphia to New 
York were thrown off the track near Princeton, 
on Thursday morning, the 2d instant, in conse- 
quence of the switch being misplaced, by which 
two persons were killed, and a number dreadfully 
mangled. William Conover, carpenter, in the 
employ of the company, and an unknown Ger- 
man, were the persons killed. Captain Shippen, 
the principal agent of the company at Borden- 
town, was seriously injured. 


THE ABDUCTION CASE. 


The Spanish Consul at New Orleans, impli- 
cated in the case of the abduction of the fugitive 
Spaniard, Rey, has been arrested and put upon 
his trial. At the latest dates, the evidence had 
been completed, and the cise was about to be ar- 
gued. The testimony, the Telegraph states, is 
unfavorable to the Consul. 


ELECTIONS. 


Venable, Ashe, and Daniel, Democrats, are 
elected, it is supposed, in North Carolina. The 
probability is that Whigs have been elected in 
the remaining districts. If so, the delegation 
will stand as it was the last Congress. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


A Seconp Visit ro rue Unitgep Srares. By Sir Charles 
Lyell. New York: Harper & Brothers. For sale by 
Franck Taylor, Pennsylvania avenue, Washington. 

Sir Charles Lyell has given to the public an- 
other volume of observations on the United States, 
even more interesting than those made during his 
first visit to this country. He embarked at Liv- 

















reémbarked for the former place on the 1st of 
June, 1846, having spent the intervening nine 
months in a tour in the White Mountains of New 
Hampshire, then south from Boston, passing 
through New York, Washington, and Richmond, 
examining the geological phenomena of the South- 
ern and Western States, and returning by the 
Mississippi and Ohio rivers, stopping at New 
Harmony, Louisville, Cincinnati, and Pittsburg, 
whence heset out across the State of Pennsylvania 
to Philadelphia. After a flying visit for geologi- 
cal purposes to Richmond, Virginia, he returned 
to Boston, and sailed for England. 

His geological observations will be read with 
great interest by all who take pleasure in know- 
ing something of the structure and vicissitudes of 
the globe we inhabit; but Mr. Lyell’s remarks 
upon Men and Institutions in the new world oc- 
cupy at least an equal space in these volumes, and 
to us are more valuable than his speculations 
about earthly formations. 

He is a close observer of Society—its charac- 
teristic features, its elements of progress and de- 
cline. His impartiality and candor command 
confidence in his statements and respect for his 
opinions. We detect no malevolent feeling in 
him; no disposition to speak disparagingly of 
anything because it does not conform to the Eng- 
lish standard ; no petty passion for caricature and 
misrepresentation. He is one of the most chari- 
table of observers, and is careful never to abuse 
the hospitalities of which he has partaken. There 

are some unpleasant things reported in his book 
of Americans and their institutions, but he is not 
responsible for them. They are the inconsiderate 
remarks of Americans themselves, speaking light- 
ly or falsely of their own countrymen. Some 
people are so eccentric that they are in the habit 
of abusing most what they best love. Our trav- 
eller occasionally fell in with such, and it would 
have been well had he made due allowance for 
their eccentricity. At other times, party men 
would speak to him of their opponents, of their 
motives and operations, with all the bitterness, 
intolerance, and bigotry, which so often disgrace 
mere party warfare, and Mr. Lyell occasionally 
records their sayings without note or comment. 
It would be well for our countrymen, when con- 
versing with foreigners about home affairs, to lay 
aside the vituperative language of partisans, and 
not sacrifice the reputation of their country to 
vindictive party zeal. 

Mr. Lyell seems to be deeply interested in the 
condition and prospects of the colored race in 
America. His observations on Southern instity- 
tions and their effects are liberal and impressive, 
though not always correct. In his characteristic 
attempt to educe good from evil, he is too lenient 
in his judgment of the system of slavery, but 
everywhere we recognise in him the true friend 
of the colored race, full of hope for its final re- 
demption from degradation and oppression, 
through the involuntary efforts of their oppress- 
ors, on whose acts and motives he likes to place 
the most favorable construction. 

We commend the work to the attention of our 
readers. It is most agreeable reading—so much 
so, that we went through it at two sittings. 

se 

Hitpretn’s History oF THE UniTed States. Vol. ii. 

The second volume of this History, the first of 
which we noticed two weeks since, is already 
upon our table. It brings down the history to the 
period of the controversies between England and 
the Colonies concerning taxation. The same rig- 
orous method of detailing events, without philo- 
sophical disquisition or rhetorical embellishment, 
is steadily adhered to. And yet, the clearness, 
consecutiveness, and conciseness of the narrative, 
and the magnitude of the events brought to view, 
concentrate the attention of the reader, and keep 
his interest all alive. Having so lately pointed 
out the characteristics of this unique work, fur- 
ther comment is unnecessary. It will, we doubt 
not, take its place as a standard work in our li- 
braries. Published by the Harpers, New York, 
and for sale by Franck Taylor, Washington, D.C. 








Biacxwoop's EpinsurGH MaGazing. New York: Leon- 
ard Scott & Co. For sale by W. Adam, Pennsylvania ave- 
nue, Washington, D. C. 

In this number, “ Christopher under Canvass” 
has all sail set. What a delightful medley of 
description, criticism, fun, wit, poetry, and phi- 
losophy ! 

“ The Crowming of the Column, and Crushing 
of the Pedestal,” is the fancifal title of a bitter 
political article at the close of the number, in 
which the Free Trade policy is assailed from root 
to branch. It contains many statements of great 
interest to the political economist on this side of 
the Atlantic. The literary articles are excellent. 





Peorte’s Journat. London: Willoughby & Co. Boston: 
Crosby & Nichols. 

The People’s Journal for July contains a de- 
lightful variety of instructive reading. There is 
an article on Emigration, presenting some impor- 
tant facts, which we intend to notice hereafter. 





Gotp anv Sravery in Carirornu.—The fol- 
lowing is an extract of a letter from Edward 
Gould Buffum, who was a lieutenant in Steven- 
son’s regiment, and is now a member of the Dis- 
trict Legislature of San Francisco. The intima- 
tion he ey of the efforts making to introduce 
slavery into the territory, should command the 
attention of those who profess to believe that there 
is no danger of its getting a foothold. We find 
in our intelligence from California, much corrob- 
orative evidence of the correctness of what Mr. 
Buffum asserts. 

“San Francisco, June 17, 1849. 


“You people at home are altogether mistaken 
in regard to the gold mines of California. Gold 
is not to b3 shovelled up here by the pailfall, but 
the most severe and arduous labor is required to 
procure it, and then there is as much luck in it 
as there is in speculating in lottery tickets. I 
Will give you a little of my experience. For the 
first week, I believe, I dug only about $5 a day ; 
and man a day since have T tramped up and 


dovin the vines with my pick and pan, an e 
e 

er found in one day was 5 eee 
seen a man alongside of aes aoe a 
e fact of 





—a | pile con 
, Which could never be made of the | the existenn& Rewrly # thousand. 


, and, indeed, the inexhaustibility of 


reat has been the inquiry among | the gold, is not to be doubted, It is everywhere.” 


erpool for Boston on the 4th September, 1845, and_ 








THE NATIONAL ERA, WASHINGTON, D. C. 








“ Advise all persons coming to bring with them 
& good light machine, as a re a pa the work 
of about fourmen. * * * * The South has 
already sent her emissaries here to work among 
b or the introduction of the darling institution 
0 ; avery; and we,a few of us, young, ardent, 
- strong, have pledged ourselves to labor against 
yranny in any and every form, and will certain- 


ly triumph. California ‘sh 
With a slave track,” ia shall never be polluted 


ee 


Forthe National Era. 


MY GRAVE. 


I would that when | die, 
My form might lie 

Where branches wave, and wild flowers bloom, 
Where a clear stream glides by. 


There would I love to sleep, 
_ Where birds gay anthems keep, 
Stirred by no memories of departing days, 
O'er which we wake to weep! 


Whit if the melody, 
Though glad and free, 
Of birds and brooks be lost upon mine ear? 
Perchance Somechangeless friend might linger near, 
To sigh for me. 


Kind friends will think of me, 

Not as of one whose home can be 
Where nought bat pain and sorrow dwells, 
And grief across my bosom swells— 

But as an eagle bird set free! 
Then ‘let such sleep be mine— 
Let Nature’s music, o’er my place of rest, 
Breathe out some simple song I liked the best, 
in tones divine! 


Guilford, Conn., July, 1849. 





FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


The steamer Cambria brings advices from Eng- 
land a week later than those previously received, 
the present dates being down to the 21st ult. 

The prospect of the harvest in Ireland and 
England being highly favorable, breadstuffs had 
declined. Cotton was on the advance. The 
cholera was rapidly increasing in London, Liver- 
pool, and other places in England. Parliament 
was to be prorogued onthe 6th of this month. 
On the 12th of July, the date of the battle of 
Aghrim, a party of Orangemen, on its return 
from a celebration, was attacked by a band of 
Catholics, and in the conflict forty persons were 
killed, chiefly of the assailing party. 

France was preparing for a recess or adjourn- 
ment of the Assembly, from the 25th of August 
to the Ist of October. We find nothing of inter- 
est in the course of events there, reaction biing 
for a time triumphant. 

A suspension of hostilities by land and water, 
has been agreed to between Denmark and Prus- 
sia, and during its continuance the Duchy of 
Schleswig is to be governed by a commission, one 
member of which is to be nominated by the King 
of Prussia, one by the King of Denmark, and 
the Queen of England is to be requested to nomi- 
nate a third, who is to decide in all cases where 
the two cannot agree. 

The resistance in the German States to the 
King of Prussia is becoming less and less, and 
the empire is in a fair way to be consolidated 
under that monarch—then, say the letter-writers, 
the veritable revolution will begin. 

But Rome and Hungary are the great points 
of attraction. The French, by their viie con- 
duct towards Rome, are earning an infamy ecarce- 
ly paralleled by that which damns the memories 
of the spoilers of Poland. France, under the 
auspices of her reactionists, is becoming qualified 
for association with the mean despotism of Aus- 
tria. 

From Hungary the accounts are contradictory ; 
but after all the lying of the Austrians, it would 
seem that the Hungarians under Bem had ob- 
tained a victory over the Russians, under the 
command of Luden, who was then compelled to 
take refuge in Wallachia. 

An action had taken place on the 11th ultimo 
before Comorn; the Austrians claimed the vic- 
tory, but the Hungarian accounts deny it. Other 
accounts claim for them decided advantages. 

The Berlin correspondent of the New York 
Commercial Advertiser, under date of 7th instant, 
gives the following account of affairs in Rome 
and Hungary. 


ROME AND HER LIBERATORS. 

One of the first acts of the soldiers of the French 
Republic, on entering Rome, was to tear down 
the republican flag, and this was speedily followed 
by an order from General Oudinot for the resto- 
ration of that of the Papacy. The advance of 
the liberators through the streets was in most 
cases met with sullen silence; but in the Corso 
the indignation became irrepressible, and the 
avalanche of taunts was such that the troops 
found it necessary to charge, and, having cleared 
the place, to plant five pieces of artillery, in order 
to repress any further manifestation of this terri- 
ble welcome from a population whom they came 
to relieve from “the oppression of an anarchical 
faction”? Amidst the hisses and groans, the cry 
of “ Death to the Curdinal Oudinat” was heard on 
all sides, and on the first day of the new order of 
things no less than seventeen French soldiers 
were assassinated. “Thus,” it was observed in 
the Roman Monitor, (a paper which, together with 
all others, was suppressed by Oudinot on the fol- 
lowing day,) “under the eyes of the troops sent 
in, as it is said, to destroy anarchy and protect 
the liberty of the Roman people, more crime has 
been committed in two hours than hgs occurred 
in seven previous months.” 

The mortification produced by the unanimity 
of scorn with which they were received, speedily 
led to a series of measures on the part of the 
French almost precisely similar to the regulations 
which in the other Italian cities have been adopted 
by the Austrians. Apprehension, however, as 
well as spite, doubtless had some influence, since 
it became apparent that, if the slightest freedom 
of action was left to the citizens generally, it 
would be impossible for their masters to feel a 
moment's security. In one case a Roman was 
killed by his own compauion, for having answered 
a@ common question put to him by a French 
soldier; and wherever the French appeared, 
whether in shops, coffee houses, or public places, 
the Romans immediately went away. Proclama- 
tions were therefore issued for the dissolution of 
the civic guard ; a general disarmament, on pain 
of being tried by court martial for concealed 
arms; the forcible dispersion of all clubs; the 
extinction of the liberty of the press; and, 
finally, a prohibition against any citizen appear- 
ing in the streets after half past nine in the even- 
ing. These matters being settled, the French 
General Rostolan, Oudinot’s deputy, notified as 
follows: “Inhabitants of Rome! You desire or- 
der, and I am determined to preserve it for you. 
Those who attempt still to oppress you shall find 
in me an inflexible judge.” 

In this position of affairs, the French newspa- 
pers now assure us that the Roman people are 
rapidly recovering confidence, and that, at length 
relieved from the faction which has oppressed 
them for so many months, they are beginning to 
breathe freely. Still it appears that the troops 
are exposed to some annoyances, since, wherever 
they appear during the day, they are greeted by 
ridiculous imitations of the crowing of the Gallic 
cock, the patrols at night being also incessantly 
assailed by similar sounds from the casements on 
both sides of them. Some further vigorous 
measures will therefere be necessary for the honor 
of France. The last notification is, that all per- 
sons who have received intimation of their pres- 
ence being noxious to the French, are to leave 
the city in twenty-four hours. 


HUNGARY. 

The accounts from Hungary come all from the 
side of the Austrians, the communications of the 
Magyars being intercepted. It seems certain, 
however, that the Austrians were the victors in 
the recent battle of Comorn. The despatch of 
General Haynau, published officially at Vienna, 
claims the victory as t and decisive. The 
Hungarians on their side deny that any victory 
was gained by the Austrians, but do not claim it 
for themselves. Kossuth has publicly censured 
General Gorgey for not having attacked the Aus- 
trians before they effected their junction with 
the Russians. The ee gece have fallen back 
along theig whole line of operations. They are 
making extraordinary efforts for the relief of 
Peterwardein, which is blockaded by the Rus- 
sians. This is on the southern bank of the Dan- 
ube, and isan important military post. The for- 
tifications are excellent, and it is well garrisoned. 
The fortified town of Pancsowa, on the other side 
of the Danube and lower down, has been relieved. 
The communication is now free between it and 
the adjoining parts of Servia and Turkey. On 
the northeastern frontier of Hungary the Mag- 
yars menace Gallicia, for the purpose of exciting 
a Polish on. To repulse them, the Rus- 
sian troops have taken on of all the prin- 
cipal passes. This attack on Gallicia is said to 
be oe « f advocated by the Poles in Kossuth’s 
army. ese are his best auxiliaries, and have 
fought with heroic from the commence- 
ment. The Generals Bem and Dembinski are 
both Polish exiles, who have gained in foreign 
armies and in revolutions all their military 
knowledge. Many of their followers are distin- 
guished Poles. The Polish editors and writers 
who were compelled by the Austrian and Rus- 








sian Governments to choose between a prison and 
the life of a common soldier, have chosen rather 
to fight in the ranks of the Hungarians. What 
wonder is it that such men fight like lions at bay ? 
If they conquer, they win a country; if they are 
conquered, it is certain death, or perpetual im- 
prisonment. The Hungarians in their retreat 
have torn up the rails of the railroad from Pesth 
to Debreczin, to prevent the passage of the allied 
troops. They are said to be much better sup- 
plied with provisions than their enemies. Bem’s 
camp is well stocked. He is charged with the 
relief of Peterwardein. But their struggle ap- 
pears now to be hopeless. The last hope of aid 
from France has vanished ; the Croats, who hesi- 
tated for a while, have resumed their hostility ; 
the Frankfort Assembly has disappeared ; Italy 
has fallen; everywhere in Europe the reaction is 
triumphant, Alone the Hungarians are unsub- 
du:d. Bat the iron circle is closing in on them. 
The Russians on one side, the Austrians on the 
other, the Croats on the third, and the Prussian 
reserve ready on a fourth, advance on them with 
overwhelming forces. Ore after another the vet- 
eran armies of Hungary will be overpowered, 
and the name of Magyar will rest in history as 
the synonyme of manly valor. 


ITEMS AND COMMENTS. 


Progress 1n Bovrson County, Kentucny.— 
Some of the People of Bourbon county, Kentucky, 
in meeting assembled, resolved that the property 
of the master in his slave was as perfect as his 
property in land. And yet they hang slaves in 
Kentucky for capital offences without compensa- 
ting. 











Tue Pirrssurc Post (Cass Democrat,) says : 

“ That slavery is a deep stain and curse upon 
our country, no intelligent person will dispute. It 
is the sincere wish and prayer of our heart that 
it may be abolished throughout the world.” 

Rather daring this, for one of the “natural 
allies.” 





Buacxs ror Ca.irornia.—The Fort Smith 
Herald of the 13th ultimo says, that the remainder 
of Colonel Bonner’s party for California have ar- 
rived there, consisting of 7 whites and 6 blacks. 
As we cannot conceive of free blacks passing 
through Arkansas as members of a California ex- 
pedition, we presume that Colonel Bonner is try- 
ing the experiment of taking his slaves or some- 
body else’s to California. 

Undoubtedly ; and this is but one of many cases, 
we presume. If slavery do not become a “ vested 
right” in California, it will be owing to the mercy 
of God, and not to the vigilance or energy of the 
free States of this Union. 





Senator Arcuison lately published a manifesto 
against Colonel Benton, which we forgot to notice. 
But no matter—it was harmless. It was a paper 
bullet, made no noise, and fell short of its mark, 
which, had it reached, it would not have hurt. 





Tue Powerrvut Errecr of Senator Atchison’s 
anti-Bentonion manifesto is beautifully illustrated 
in the following resolution, passed a short time 
since by a very large meeting of the Democracy 
of Platte county, where he resides : 


“ Resolved, That whereas Hon. T. H. Benton 
stood by the Constitution and the country in 
in 1832, in opposition to the nullification princi- 
ples of John C. Calhoun and South Carolina, 
that we now, in the year 1849, stand by him and 
his principles in this, his day of persecution, be- 
lieving, as we do, in his willingness to promote 
the true interests of Missouri, and maintain her 
constitutional rights. We look to him as one of 
the ancient landmarks of liberty—long may he 
stand on the battlements to guard the citadel of 
liberty, with his sleepless vigilance, against cor- 
rupt Disunionists and Nullifiers.” 





The Vicksburg (Miss.) Sentinel (Democratic) 
says : 

“A report has reached us, said to be well au- 
thenticated, that Hon. R. J. Walker has publicly 
declared his approval of the course and opinions 
of Mr. Benton ; in other words, that he is in favor 
of the Wilmot Proviso, and the application of 
Free Soil doctrines to the new Territories, We 
are not prepared to believe this, but it comes to 
us from such a source as to justify the mentioning 
of it in our columns.” 

Stranger things have happened. It is just as 
likely now that Mr. Walker should be ranged on 
the side of Freedom in 1852, as it was in 1844 
that Mr. Van Buren should be the Free Soil can- 
didate for the Prosidency in 1818. As the car of 
Progress is going ahead all the time, and never 
returns, it is wiser to jump aboard, and keep in 
good company, than to be left behind, and out of 
sight. 





Tue Froripian, in Georgia, hag an article in- 
structing Abolitionists as to the best mode of es- 
tablishing anti-slavery presses in the South. It 
remarks : 


“Emboldened by the success of the Washing- 
ton [National] Era, the Abolitionists are think- 
ing of establishing other presses in the South. 
We suggest to them that their work may be bet- 
ter accomplished in another form. Anti-Slavery 
presses, under that name, can accomplish little for 
their cause, to say nothing of the peril of those 
engaged in the enterprise—the Southern people 
‘forewarned, would be ‘forearmed? Knowing 
the purpose designed, they would be prepared to 
resist its execution. 

“The wisest policy these fanatics can adopt, is 
to send out their emissarizs, who may, by dis- 
guising their purposes, succeed in placing them- 
selves in charge of Southern political presses.” 

It goes on to describe how such an editor should 
conduct himself, and then comes down upon the 
Augusta (Ga) Chronicle, “like a thousand bricks :” 

“ Exempli Gratia. We refer to the Augusta 
Chronicle and Sentinel. Our portrait is perhaps 
not well executed; but we are sure no one ac- 
quainted with the original, would fail to recognise 
it. That paper is said to be edited by Dr. Lee, 
late from Western New York—a writer of fine 
talents. It is truly a ‘Model Anti-Southern pa- 
per,’ published in the South. We have perused 
it regularly for months, with startling interest. 
We hesitate not to say, what we conscientiously 
believe, that an Abolition paper under that name in 
every town in Georgia, would not accomplish so 
much, for the ruin of the South, as this one sheet.” 





Dr. Snoperass of Baltimore, in his letter to 
the Cleveland Convention, bitterly complains of 
the Northerners settled in the South : 


“Our Northern-born citizens hold the balance 
of power ; but, so far from using it, they seem to 
take delight, many of them, in embarrassing the 
few who are disposed to speak out! Be assured, 
gentlemen, that if you could, by some effectionate 
appeal, or other means, induce the sons of the free 
States, who are settled among us, to speak for Free- 
dom, or never speak at all, and thus to be true to 
their education and instincts, the cause of Anti- 
Slavery wuld progress much more readily in the 
South. It is worrying, beyond endurance, to wit- 
ness the cringing spirit which many of them man- 
ifest —to the impeding, most seriously, of the 
wheels of reform !” 

There is too much truth in this. We have 
often had occasion to observe the timidity or re- 
creancy of men from the free States settled in 
slaveholding communities. 





An Epitoriat Convention down South is pro- 
posed. A Louisiana paper indicates the topics 
that should engage its attention, as follows: 

“ Commerce, the arts and sciences, everything 
that can elevate or improve the South, should be 
encouraged. Southern schools, the Southern press, 
Southern mechanics, Southern productions, should 
be encouraged by our citizens, and our Legislatures 
should throw around them all the protection and 
fostering care they are capable of doing. The 
border slave States should be attended to, and 
their immense multitudes of slaves yearly sold in 
this and other States, preparatory to an anticipa- 
ted anti-slavery movement in those States. should 
be watched by the Southern press; and our Le- 

islatures should be pressed to act upon this sub- 
ject, and prohibit the further importation of 
slaves from the States in question.” 





Genera Cass Enporsep in Sourn Carotina. 
General Cass has at last succeeded in winning 
the fall approbation of South Carolina. The 
Charleston Mercury, which was dubious about his 
Nicholson Letter, is perfectly satisfied with his 
last letter, amplifying and explaining it. It says: 

“General Cass’s cpinions on the Wilmot Proviso 
no one can now misunderstand ; and, by the aid of 
his friends in the Senate, it secures us against its 
passage by Congress. Let the South, in the ap- 
proaching elections, secure to the )emocratic 
party the predominance in the House of Repre- 
sentatives which it has already in the Senate, 
and, beyond the influence of the Executive, no 
mischief can be perpetrated by the Whig party, 
although useful reforms by the D ma: 


_be arrested. If, on account of the defatens ae 


gage by General Cass on the Wilmot P. 





e is driven from the Senate by the Legislature 
of which, we observe, is anticipated by 


Whig papers, it will only be another commentary 
on the forbearance and submission of the South, 
which elevates to power and honor in the Free 
States all her enemies, and destroys all her friends. 
The time was when the favor of the South was 
honor, and her support was life.” 

The reminiscence is wonderful—but, we sup- 
pose we must submit in this country tothe will of 
the majority. It is not the fault of the Free 
States if they have electoral votes enough to 
make a man President. 





Truman Suita anv THe Cincinnati Curonicie, 
The editor of the Cincinnati Chronicle, a leading 
Whig paper in the West, stigmatizes Truman 
Smith’s letter to the Whigs of Indiana, stimulat- 
ing them by hepes of place &c., as a “ ridiculous 
and disgusting manifesto, a compound of egotism, im- 
pudence, folly, and partisan servility, unworthy the 
dignity of a gentleman.” 


Tue New Hamresuire Patrior (Old Hunker) 
likes the letter of General Cass, except as it re- 
gards slavery. On this point, it enters a strong 
protest. 


“But while the other portions of the letter are 
so satisfactory, we are sorry that what he says 
upon the slavery question is as much the contra- 
ry. He expressly reiterates the doctrine of his 
famous ‘ Nicholson Letter,’ which lost him the Pres- 
idency, that Congress has no constitutional power 
to legislate upon slavery. The Democracy of the 
North never did endorse this doctrine, and never 
will” * * * “The Democracy of this State 
are unanimous in the opinion, so far a8 we know, 
that Congress has and should exercise the power 


to exclude slavery from California and New 
Mexico.” 





Tue Lovvoun (Va) Curonicue, whose sympa- 
thies are evidently with the cause of Freedom, 
rebukes Mr. Venable for his threat about confis- 
cating the debts due in the South to Northern 
citizens, and remarks: “ No rights that belong to 
the States of the Scuth will ever be trampled on 
with impunity, while Virginia or Maryland, as 
well as the Carolinas, can raise a voice or an arm 
for their defence and protection; but none, who 
have their vision, can fail to perceive that the 
rights alluded to are our greatest misfortune ; and 
that, under the Providence of God, the waning 
desire for their continuance, amongst our own 
people, is the real source of these ebullitions of 
fanaticism! * * * Wise and patriotic men, 
North and South, believe slavery to be an evil, if 
not to the slave, at least to the white race; and 
they are all willing, nay, anxious, that when the 
means of its annihilation (unaccompanied by in- 
justice and evil) shall be presented, it shall be 
dissipated and forever banished from the land. 
At the present hour, the best and purest men of 
Kentucky are earnestly discussing the means of 
effecting this; in Missouri, the same purpose has 
taken hold of the popular mind; and everywhere 
the desire exists. Virginia will not be tardy 
when the hour comes. But neither premature 
efforts nor Southern mock ‘chivalry’ will influ- 
ence the action of her people.” 

This editor speaks the sentiments, we believe. 
of a majority of the people of Virginia. 





Tue New York Courier anp Enquirer is 
scandalized at the saying of Martin Van Buren, 
that the “influence of the Federal Government 
shall be kept perpetually and actively on the side 
Freedom.” Poor man! he must be ashamed of 
his forefathers. They seemed to be very much 
much of Van Buren’s way of thinking. The Czar 
Nicholas, who groaned over the want of faith in 
Europe, as the source of so prevalent a movement 
for liberty, should he ever pick up a stray copy 
of the Enquirer, will thank God that the New 
World is not entirely abandoned to the same want 
of faith. 





Wonverrunt — The New York Herald is on its 
high horse again. By an extraordinary outlay of 
time, money, labor, ingenuity, and invention, it 
has discovered that the Sage of Lindenwald, with 
the Barnburners to back him, is about to distance 
Benton, Clay, Cass, and all the Anti-Slavery 
worthies, by proposing some measures looking 
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. resolutions, Gen. Cowan made some pertinent re- 
marks, and read to the meeting the synopsis of 
Col. Benton’s speech at Boonville. Gen. A. Jones, 
as chairman of the committee, reported the pre- 
amble and resolutions. They walk right up to 
the question, and declare that they sustain Sen- 
ator Benton in his appeal from the instructions 
of the Legislature ; that they endorse the views 
as expressed by him in his speech at Jefferson 
City ; that his course meets their hearty approval, 
that he is entitled to their gratitude and admira- 
tion for the bold and independent stand he has 
taken in opposition to the intrigues of designing 
and ambitious men, in their attempt to produce a 
rupture between the North and the South, and 
ultimately to effect a dissolution of the Union; 
and that the meeting would support Colonel Ben- 
ton for whatever station the people of the coun- 
try might call upon bim to fill. Another resolu- 
tion appointed a committee of five, to invite Col- 


onel Benton to visit the county and address the 
people. 


Dirrerence or Orinion, AGatn.—General Tay- 
lor’s organ says there is everywhere among the 
Whigs “a disposition to acquiesce in the with- 
drawal of the Slave Question from Party Poli- 
tics.” We quoted Ex-Governor Seward last week 
to the contrary. Since then, the Philadelphia 
Daily News, a stanch Whig paper, quotes the fol- 
lowing resolution adopted by the Whigs of Penn- 
sylvania at their State Convention in 1848: 

“ Resolved, ‘That while we bow with deference 
to the authority of the Constitution of the coun- 
try, that permits slavery in the original States of 
this compact, and forbear to interfere with a 
measure thus sanctioned by a compromise, we can 
discover no admissible motive for extending the 
limits of slavery into newly-acquired territory, 
(however obtained.) and we profess our abhorrence 
of a policy that wonld degrade the nation, and bring 
reproach _— republican principles, by making the 
territory acquired thé home of extended and perpetual 
bondage.” 

Upon the principles thus enumerated, says the 
News, the Whigs of Pennsylvania went into the 
Gubernatorial campaign of 1848, and elected 
their candidate. 


“ They occupy the same position now thatthey 
held last year. * * * The Whigs of Pennsylva- 
nia have ever been in the right on this question, 
and, knowing themselves to be so, will resolutely 
maintain their position.” 

So much for the middle States. Now for the 
New England. Hear the Boston Atlas, speaking 
for the Whigs of that section: 

“ The Slavery Question—Our readers will bear us 
evidence that we have endeavored to present the 
slavery extention question fairly and candidly. We 
have stated, what every person knoms to be true, 
that every Whig member of Congress from the 
free States would vote in favor of excluding sla- 
very from the Territories of the Union, and 
would exercise his talents and influence to effect 
such a result. We know of no Whig paper in 
the free States that does not stand uncompromis- 
ingly upon the platform of the non-extension of 
slavery. We know of no Whig that does not. 
We now believe that a large proportion of the 
Democratic Congressmen from the free States 
will take the same position. There are members 
from Indiana, Illinois, and Michigan,-who will go 
against Freedom ; while, on the other hand, there 
are Whig members from the slave States who will 
vote for it. Mr. Clay, we believe, will; so will 
the two Whig Senators from Delaware; and Mr. 
Houston, the representative from that gallant 
State, has always voted for it.. There is no doubt 
that General Taylor will affix his signature toa 
bill containing the Proviso. We look upon the fur- 
ther extension of Slavery upon this Continent as a 
moral impossibility !” 

The Repuvilic is the central organ of General 
Taylor: is it the central organ of the Whig party 
too? 

The Washington Union, before the last Presi- 
dential election, went on assuming that there was 
everywhere a disposition in the. Democratic party 
to acquiesce in the withdrawal of the Slave Ques- 
tion from party politics, until it awoke up one 
morning to find the party broken up by that very 
question. The mistake of these Washington 
organs is, in supposing all the world of politics to 
revolve round the White House. 





Tue Heresy 1n Grorcia.—The Democrats of 
Georgia, it seems, have committed sin against Mr. 
Calhoun, and are charged by a writer in the 
Macon Journal, with giving countenance to the 
damnable heresy of Free-Soilism. He thus ex- 





positively and distinctly to the abolition of sla- 
very in the Southern States! Like all the won- 


derful discoveries of that wonderful paper, there 
is no doubt about it—there is no use in denying 
it—it is just as true as the editor himself, and the 
proof just as conclusive as might be expected from 
a man of such mathematical accuracy of statement, 
and so distinguished as a lover of truth. 





Cottrce ror Co.torep Propie.— Charles 
Avery, a wealthy and philanthropic citizen of 
Allegheny City, is erecting a large edifice at his 
own expense, for the purpose of founding a cdl- 
lege for the benefit of colored people. It is a no- 
ble enterprise, and will doubtless enlist the warm 
sympathies of the enlightened friends of the col- 
ored man, who is now virtually excluded, with 
few exceptions, from the privileges of our higher 
institutions of learning. 





Tue Two Consuttine Conventions at Rome, 
New York, will have hard work to effect a union 
this year. Wenotice that Ex-Secretary Marcy 
is a delegate to the Hunker Convention, and 
Henry B. Stanton, an original Liberty man, dele- 
gate to the Convention of the Radical Democ- 
racy. 





Governor Kine of Misscuri is with Benton. 
He goes tooth and nail against Calhoun. 

“T venture to say,” he remarks, “on behalf of 
the people of Missouri, that they will give neither 
aid nor comfort to those engaged in any scheme 
to dissolve this Union. Events are transpiring 
every day in the States referred to, showing that 
they are moving on with their schemes.” 





“ Axron Free Democrat” is the title of a new 
weekly political paper recently started at Akron, 
Summit county, O. It is an advocate of the Free 
Democracy, and does not believe in looking back- 
wards : 


“ Procress is tae watchword, and the man who 
looks upon the past as the golden era, or who con- 
siders the present as the climax of human pro- 
gress and perfection, has little to inspire him to 
noble actions. He may lament the degeneracy of 
the times, but he will not be very likely to labor 
with much zeal to reform them. We are firm be- 
lievers in human progress, and that belief is 
founded upon the recorded truths of history, 
which most clearly point to ‘a good time coming.’ ”’ 





Imeortant Starements.—Gov. A. G. Brown, 
who is the Locofoco candidate for reélection in 
the 4th Congressional District of Mississippi, 
said in his speech before the Convention at Mon- 
ticello, accepting the nomination, that “the peo- 
ple will see, at the next session, both Houses of 
Congress pass the Wilmot Proviso, and will see 
that document signed by a Southern President. Such 
was the opinion of leading Whigs in Mississippi 
with whom he had conversed, such he knew to be 
the universal opinion at Washington, and such 
was the opinion of every intelligent man who was 
well informed on the subject.” 

Gov. Brown further stated that he “ had had a 
personal conversation with General Cass since 
the election, and that General Cass then said un- 
equivocally that he never would have subscribed 
to the doctrines of the Wilmot Proviso, and that 
he could not perceive how any man could believe 
that he would, after having read the Nicholson 
letter.” ‘ 

Gov. Brown also said that Michigan would most 
probably instruct her Senators to vote for the 
Wilmot Proviso, and that before General Cass 
would carry out his instructions he would resign 
his seat in the Senate.”-—-Mobile (Ala.) Register. 


The Legislature that elected General Cass to 
the Senate instructed him to vote for the Proviso. 
How he could accept the appointment, when he 
had resolved not to vote for it, is for him to ex- 
plain. We have no doubt he will do all he canto 
prevent the question of the Proviso from coming 
up, but that, should it become necessary to vote 
yea or nay, he will resign. It is not difficult to 
conceive of a case, in which his resignation, by 
reducing the Senatorial power of the Wilmot 
Proviso State of Michigan, to one, would as ef- 
fectually kill that policy, as if he should record 
his vote against it. His resignation thus would 
be a virtual violation of his instructions. 


Cou. Benton Gove Aneav.—The &. Louis Re- 
lican says a meeting of Locofocos was held in 
‘otosi, Washington county, (Mo.,) a week or two 
since, for the pores of expressing their views 
in age to the appeal of Col. Benton to the peo- 
Missouri, from the instructions of the Legis- 














se the absence of a committee to report 


poses their doinge, end calls upon all the faithful 
to come out, and be separate: 


“ The recent Democratic Convention adjourned 
without deigning to pass any approval of the pa- 
triotic address of the Southern members of Con- 
gress to their constituents, on the subject of sla- 
very. It is understood that the influence of 
Messrs. Cobb, Lumpkin, and those ‘ Northern 
allies’ who sanctioned the constitutionality of the 
Wilmot Proviso, and voted for it in the Oregon 
bill, was omnipotent. in the Convention, and that 
the ‘coon-killer’ could not muster a respectable 
‘corporal’s guard’ The friends of Gov. Towns 
seem to have joined the Provisoists, and forced 
the Convention to accept the Virginia resolutions 
or nothing. No serious attempt to secure an 
approval of the address seems to have been made. 
Mr. Calhoun has therefore been formally thrown 
overboard by the democracy of Georgia, and his 
able and patriotic™tddress has been treated with 
silent contempt by a solemn Convention of the 
psrty. How can the friends of that distinguished 
statesman any longer act in concert with such a 
party ?” 





Free Democracy 1n Wisconsin.—The plan of 
union agreed upon by the Democratic and Free 
Democratic members of the Wisconsin Legisla- 
ture, last March, does not suit the Cass Central 
Committee. It declined to respond to the invita- 
tion of the Committee of the Free Democracy, to 
calla Union State Convention, and even rejects 
the project of holding two Conventions on the 
same day, so as to give an opportunity for con- 
sultation. The Free Democratic State Commit- 
tee, after consultation with prominent men in 
both sections of the Democracy, has issued a call 
inviting “all the members of the Free Democrat- 
ic and Demccratic parties, who agree, in the main, 
with the principles of the Union Resolutions, to 
meet in their primary assemblies, and appoint two 
delegates from each Assembly district, to attend a 
State Convention at Madison, on Friday, the 7th 
day of September next, at 12 o’clock, M., to nom- 
inate suitable persons for State officers, and to 
transact such other business as the interests of 
Freedom and True Democracy may demand.” 

That is the way to do it. Appeal to the masses ; 
there is no use in wasting time on the old mana- 
gers. They have had their day: they are too 
small to fit the size of these times. 


DOMESTIC MARKETS. 


Ba.timorE, August 6, 1849. 

Beef Cattle.—$2.25 to $3.00 per 100 lbs. on the 
hoof, equal to $450 to $500 net, and averaging 
$2.68 gross weight. The above prices show a de- 
cline. 

Hogs.—$4.25 a $4.50 per 100 lbs., with sales, at 
which they are firm. 

Flour and Meal.—Steady, but not active ; How- 
ard Street at $5.25 for fresh ground. Corn meal 
$2.75 a $2.87. Rye flour $3. 


Grain—The supply of grain has considerably 
increased, and, in consequence, prices declined ; 
red wheat at $1 a $1.07; very choice at $1.10; 
white, $1.08 a $1.12. Corn, white and yellow, at 
55 a 58 cents, as to quality. Oats 25 a 28 cents. 











Puitapetrnta, August 6, 1849. 


Flour is steady ; small sales at $4.75 a $4.87, 
for Pennsylvania brands. 

The supply of grain is larger; sales of red wheat 
at $1.04 a $1.07. Yellow corn, 57 a 59 cents. Oats 
35 cents, with sales. 

No change in provisions. Mess pork held at 
$11; prime $9. Lard 7a8cents. Beef $13.50. 





LITTELL’S LIVING AGE, 
INTENTS OF No. 274. — Price, twelve and a half 
cents. 
1. Chess — Quarterly Review. 
2. Story of a Family, Chap. xvi.— Sharpe's Magazine. 
3. History of a Household, (concladed.)—J0. 
4. A Chapter on Balloons.—F'raser’s Magazine. 
5. Edgeworthstown.— Art Journal. 
6. Ontrvary — Lady Blessington, Madame Catalini, Sir 
Benjamin D’Urban, Sir Charles KR. Vanghan, M. Kalkbren- 
ner, William Rae Wilson, William B, Tappan. —Tait’s Mag 


azine, $c. 
7. The French in Rome—Examiner. 
With Poetry, &c. 
Published weekly, at six dollars a year, by 
E. LITTELL & CO., Boston. 





Wasninoton, December 27, 1845. 
Of all the Periodical Journals devoted to literature and 
and in this 
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THE NATIONAL ERA. 


an. 
WHITTIER, CORRESPONDING EDITOR 


Wasuineton, D.c. 


PROSPECTUS FOR 1849, 


yas NATIONAL ERA is an Anti-Slavery, 
Literary Newspaper; an advocate of Reforms, ada. 

? pted 
to secure the Personal Rights of all men, and to harmonize 
social and political relations with the demands of Justice ; 
especially of that Great Movement, whose doctrines are 
summed up in the brief maxims—Frez Tuovaut, Free 
Sprrecu, a Fares Press; Free Soin, Free Lazor, and 
Free Men. 

A brief summary of the principles and measures we are 
prepared at all proper times to sustain, will serve to show the 
character and course of the Era. 

We hold— 

That Slavery is repugnant to Natural Right, the Law of 
Christianity, the Spirit of the Age, and the essential nature 
of our Republican Inatitut‘ons: 

That Emancipation, without compulsory expatriation, is a 
high duty, demanded alike by Justice and Expediency: 

That there is but one safe and effectual mode of abolishing 
Slavery ; and that is by law, to be enacted by the States in 
which it exists: 

That Slavery can have no lawful being in Territory under 
the exclusive jurisdiction of the United States : 

That Congress is bound to exclude it from all Territory 
now belonging or that may hereafter belong to the United 
States: 

That the American Union, as the bond of Peace, the organ 
of one Language and one Civilization, the medium of Free 
Trade, among the numerous States and Territories stretch- 
ing from the Atlantic to the Pacific shores of this Continent ; 
as the Refuge of suffering millions from the Old World, and 
a Safeguard againat its Ambition and Intrigue, is of price- 
less value to the Cause of Human Progress; and that there 
is enough intelligence and virtue in its members to extin- 
guish Slavery, the single cause that disturbs its harmonies, 
impairs its energies, alloys its good, and threatens its sta- 
bility : 

That the Federal Constitution ought to be so amended as 
to place the election of a Pres‘dent in the hands of the Peo- 
ple, directly, and to limit his term of office to four years, 
making him thereafter ineligible; and to be still further 
amended so as to give to the People of the several States the 
election of their United Statés Seuators, changing the term 
of office from six to four years : 

That the Post Office Department ought to be separated 
from the Chief Executive, the Postmaster General and all 
the local Postmasters being elective by the People, and the 
power of removal for just and sufficient cause lodged in the 
hands of the Postmaster General : 

That postage on all newspapers, of a certain size, for all 
distances, should be one cent; on all letters, under half an 
ounce, for all distances, two cents prepaid; that the franking 
privilege should be abolished ; and negotiations be instituted 
for the purpose of securing free exchanges within reasonable 
limits, between the newspapers of Europe and the United 
States, and a reduction to the lowest point possible in the 
postage on letters passing between foreign countries and our 
own: 

That the public lands shall be held as a trust for the ben- 
efit of the People of the United States, to be donated in lim- 
ited qnantities to actual settlers who are landless: 

That the inalienability of the homestead ought to be es- 
tablished by law in every State : 

That restrictions on commerce among the several States, 
and between all nations, ought to be removed : 

That Congress ought to make due appropriations for im- 
provements demanded by the interests of commerce with 
foreign nations, or among the States, provided they be not 
purely local in their benefits, and be not proper stbjects for 
State or individaal enterprise. 

In maintaining our views, we shall fearlessly use the 
rights, while we respect the courtesies, of Free Discussion, 
conceding to those who may differ from us, what we claim for 
ourselves, the credit of honest motives. 

Such reports of the proceedicgs of Congress will be given 
a3 will convey a correct idea not only of its action, but of its 
spirit and policy. 

For the Literary Department of the Era we have amply 
provided. No reasonable expense shall be spared for contri- 
butions from some of the best minds in the country. JoHN 
G. WurrtiER will continue as Corresponding Editor, en- 
riching our columns with productions of permanent value. 
We have the pleasure of announcing that the author of Mod- 
ern Reforms and Reformers, Henry B. STANTON, is to be- 
come a regular contributor. We are making arrangements 
for the publication of some invaluable original papers on the 
Resources of the Great West, by a gentleman every way 
competent for the task; and also of original sketches and 
tales for Home Reading. The Era will continue to be adorn- 
ed by the poetry of contributors whose names are familiar to 
our readers as household words. 

Terms—two dollars per annum, always payable in ad- 
vance. 

Every subscriber renewing his subscription, and sending 
us two NEW subscribers, shall have the three copies for five 
dollars. 

All communications, on business of the ra or for publi- 
cation, should be addreseed to 

G. BAILEY, Washington, D. C. 


Political and 

















TO INV ENFORS. F 
HE subscribers offer their services to persons wishing to 
T obtain patents in the United States or in foreign coun- 
tries. ani will prepare specifications and drawings, and take 
all necessary steps to secure a patent. 

From their long experience as practical mechanics, added 
to a thorough knowledge of the Patent Laws, and acquaint- 
ance with the details connected with the business of the 
Patent Office, they trust they will be able to give satisfaction 
to their employers, both in the clearness and precision of 
their specifications, and in the promptness and ability 
with which they transact all business intrusted to them. 

Persons residing at a distance may procure all necessary 
information, have their business transacted, and obtain a 
patent, by writing to the subscribers, without incurring the 
expense of a personal attendance at Washington. 

Models can be sent with perfect safety by the Expresses. 

Rough sketches and descriptions can be sent by mail. 

For evidence of their competence and integrity, they would 
respectfully refer to all those for whom they have trans- 
acted business. 

Letters must be post paid. 

Office on F street, opposite the Patent Office. 

P. H. WATSON. 
E. S. RENWICK. 


DE WOLF & FARWELL, 
TTORNEYS and Comets “. SS ose Clark 
street, opposite the Court House, Chicago, Illinois. 
— CALVIN DE WOLF. 
Jan. 4—ly. WILLIAM W. FARWELL. 


LAW OFFICE, COLUMBUS, 0. 
ILLIAM B. JARVIS, Jun., Att and Counsellor 
at Law, Columbus, Obio. Office in Platt’s new build- 
ing, State street, opposite south door of State House. 
Bostness connected with the profession, of all kinds, pune- 
tnillv attended to Tan. 28 


June 7. 











LARD FOR OIL. 
ARL’ WANTED.—Cash paid for corn, mast, and slop-fed 
Lari. Apply to 
THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oil Mannfacturer, 
Jan. 20. 33 Water street, near Walnut, Cincinnati, O. 


LARD OIL. 

MPROVED LARD OIL.—Lard Oil of the finest quality 

equal to sperm for combustion, also for machinery and 
woollens, being manufactured without acids, can always be 
purchased and shipped in strong barrels, prepared expressly 
to prevent leakage. Orders received and execnted for the 
Lake, Atiantic, j on bara cities, also for the West Indies 
and Canaan OMAS EMERY, Lard Oil Manufacturer, 

Jan. 20. 33 Water street, near Walnut, Cincinnati, O. 

BRIT:SH PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 
REPUBLICATION OF 

THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
THE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, 
THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, and - 
BLACKWOOD’S EDINB’GH MAGAZINE. 


HE widespread fame of these splendid periodicals renders 
7 it needless to say much in their praise. As literary or- 
gans, they stand far in advance of any works of a similar 
stamp now published, while the political complexion of each 
is marked by a dignity, candor, and forbearance, not often 
found in works of a party character. 

They embrace the views of the three great parties in Bng- 
land—Tory, Whig, and Radical.“ Blackwood” and the “ Lon- 
don Quarterly” are Tory, the “Edinburgh Review” Whig, 
and the “Westminster Review” Radical. The “North 
British Review” is more of a religious character, having 
been originally edited by Dr. Chalmers, and now, since his 
death, being conducted by his son-in-law, Dr. Hanna, asso- 
ciated with Sir David Brewster. Its literary character is 
of the very highest order. 

The “ Westminster,” though reprinted under that title 
only, is published in England under the title of the “ For- 
eign Quarterly and Westminster,” it being in fact a union 
of the two Reviews formerly published and reprinted under 
separate titles. It has therefore the alvantage, by this com- 
bination, of unitirg in one work the best features of both, as 
heretofore issued. ’ 

The above Periodicals are reprinted in New York, immedi- 
ately on their arrival by the British steamers, in a beautiful 
clear type, on fine white paper, and are faithful copies of the 
originals—Blackwood’s Magazine being an exact fac-simile 
of the Edinburgh edition. 


TERMS. 








For any one of the four Reviews, $3.00 per annum 
For any two of the Reviews, 5.00 = do. 
For any three of the Reviews, 7.00 . do. 
For all four of the Reviews, 8,0€ 4 
For Blackwood’s Magazine 3.00 = 
For Blackwood and three Heviews, 9.00 do. 
For Blackwood and the four Reviews 10.00 do. 


Payments to be made in all cases in advance. 


CLUBBING. vdiaii 

f any or all of the above works will be sent to 

Khe ae apt mee of the regular subscription for three, 
the fourth copy being gratis. 

EARLY COPIES. 

ment with the British publishers of Black- 

wond’s Bagusine secures t- us early sheets of that work, by 

which we are enabled to place the entire number in the 

hands of subseribers before any portion of it can be reprint- 

ed in any of the American journals. For this and other ad- 

van secured to our wap pay so large a con- 

sideration, that we may be compe to raise the price of 

the Magazine. 
O’F Something may therefore be gained by subscribing 


ly. 
eR amittances aud communications should be always ad- 
dressed, postpaid or franked, to the pub 


lisbers, 
LEONARD SCOTT & CO., 
May 10. 79 Fulton st., New York, entrance in Gold st. 


NEW YORK READING ROOM. 
re READING ROOM at the Publication Office and 


a qt and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
erm No. 





of the American 
1 John street, New York. — The advantages 
of this establishment (superior to rf 
other of the kind in this country) are positively free ab. 
In addition to all the Liberty party newspapers now _ ‘able 
ed, will be found a variety of others, Anti-Slavery JOUer) 7? 
and Pro-Slavery, comprising, in all, files of mors o a 
axed weekly, semi-monthly, and monthly Le odicals ¢ 
lished in nineteen of the United States, in Canada, cond 
Britain, France, and Holland. A special invitation is ex 
ed to friends and st: visiting New York, to spend their 
feisure time ia looking over this extensivecollection of useful 
The National Erais ressived at the Reading Room, from 
Washington, by the earliest mail, and single copies may 
purchased every Friday HOTT HARNED, Office Agent. 
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For the National Era. 
SKETCHES 


‘ or 
MODERN REFORMS AND REFORMERS, 
IN 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 
NEW SERIES, 


Life, services, and character, of Daniel O? Conne'l. 

Every page of Ireland’s history during the 
present century bears the name of Dante 
O’Connett. In many important respects he is 
the greatest of Irishmen. He occupied a first 
place among the persons who have recently 
figured in European affairs, and was one of the 
most celebrated orators of our times. For the 
last twenty years, few men exerted so powerful 
an influence over the politics of Great Britain, 
while his sway over his immediate countrymen 
has probably never been equalled. His death 
produced a profound sensation in two hemis- 
pheres. Though his character, like that of all 
men who leave a deep impress on their age, has 
been variously estimated by those who, on the 
one hand, received his warm sympathy and power- 
fal support, or, on the other, encountered his fierce 
reprobation and vigorous opposition, yet all 
classes of friends and foes concurred in the senti- 
ment that a master spirit had ceased to influence 
human affairs. 

Mr. O’Connell was admitted to the Dublin bar 
at a time when Curran, one of the most witty, 
graceful, and brilliant advocates that ever swayed 
@ jury, and Plunkett, one of the most eloquent 
lawyers that ever addressed a bench, were in the 
zenith of their fame. It is sufficient proof of the 
ability and skill of young O’Connell to say, that 
he had been at the bar but a year or two before 
he was surrounded by 4 large circle of clients, 
and had won victories over each of the eminent 
barristers I have named. But, it was not possible 
for a mind composed of such fervid elements as 
his, to be confined within the purlieus of the 
Courts, looking after the minor interests of John 
Doe and Richard Roe; and it soon became evi- 
dent that he was to mingle with the sober duties 
of the lawyer, the more exciting and less profita- 
ble toils of the politician. He came to the bar at 
one of the most memorable periods of Irish histo- 
ry—the year Ninety-Eight—when the “ United 
Irishmen” struck an unsuccessful blow for the 
independence of their country. The leaders of 
the Rebellion were arrested for High Treason. 
The life-blood of the chivalrous Robert Emmet 
was poured out on the scaffold. Several of his 
compatriots, after suffering cruel imprisonments, 
and wandering, as exiles, through Europe, reach- 
ed America, where they were received with open 
arms by the friends of freedom. Among these, if 
my memory serves me, were Thomas Addis Em- 
met, the eloquent Attorney General of New 
York; Counsellor Sampson, one of the acutest 
lawyers and keenest wits that ever excoriated a 
brother advocate at the bar of New York; Dr. 
Macneven, who fose to eminence in the medical 
profession in that city; Gen. Porter, who, for 
some time, ably represented Louisiana in the 
United States Senate. The Rebellion of ’Nine- 
ty-Eight resulted in the legislative union be- 
tween Great Britain and Ireland. Against 
this measure, Mr. O’Connell, in company with a 
majority of his countrymen, uttered a solemn 
protest. His first political speech was made 
in opposition to the proposed act, the repeal of 
which occupied so prominent a place in the efforts 
of his declining years. This speech, pronounced 
before the congregated thousands of Dublin, is 
said not to have been surpassed for power of 
argument, severity of invective, and splendor of 
declamation, by any of his later displays on the 
same subject. His young soul welled up from 
full fountains as he portrayed this final degrada- 
tion which England was about to inflict upon 
Treland ; and when the deed was done, and he saw 
the emblems of national independence borne 
away by the conqueror, Hannilbvul-like he swore 
eternal hostility to the oppressor. And most 
religiously did he perform his vow! 


Mr. O’Connell now turned his attention to the 
civil and ecclesiastical disabilities of the Roman 
Catholics of the Kingdom. Of the nature of 
these disabilities, and the extent of his services 
in procuring their removal, I have spoken in 
another place. To this work he gave up twenty- 
five of the prime years of his life. To him, not 
the Catholics only, but the Dissenters of every 
name in Great Britain, are much indebted for the 
enlargement of their privileges during the last 
thirty years. This endeared him to large bodies 
of Christian men, who widely differed from him 
in religious opinion, giving him a strong hold, 
Catholic and Agitator though he was, upon liber- 
al Baptists, Congregationalists, and Quakers, 
who, while repudiating his creed, cherished the 
principle of Toleration for which he contended. 
Mr. O’Connell regarded Catholic Emancipation 
as the great achievement of his life; and it was 
that which won for him the title of “The Lib- 
erator of Ireland.” 


During the Catholic controversy, of the bitter- 
ness of which Americans can scarcely conceive, 
Mr. O’Connell for once departed from the pacific 
policy which was the guiding principle of his ex- 
cited life. Dublin was the central heart whence 
he sent out agitating pulsations through every 
artery of the Irish body. The corporation of that 
city was a high tory municipality, of the most 
bigoted and vindictive class. The leader of the 
Emancipationists was often in collision with its 
members, many of whom encountered his severest 
attacks. In i815, Mr. D’Esterre, a member of 
the corporation, at the instigation of its leading 
officers, challenged Mr. O’Connell to personal 
combat. The parties met, and at the first fire 
D’Esterre fell, mortally wounded. The success- 
ful duellist saw his antagonist stretched on the 
grass at his feet, gasping in death. The awful 
spectacle left an abiding abhorrence of blood on 
the sensitive mind of O’Connell. Twenty-five 
years later, he inscribed on the Repeal banner his 
memorable saying, “No political change is worth 
the shedding of one drop of human blood.” Who 
that saw can forget the expression of -his counte- 
nance and the tones of his voice, when, in Exeter 
Hall, in 1840, in the presence of 5,000 auditors, 
alluding to his recent controversy with Mr. 
Stevenson and General Hamilton, he spoke in 
terms of deep contrition of “his first and last 
duel?” His remorse for the D’Esterre tragedy 
brought forth fruits meet for repentance. During 
their lives, he contributed liberally tothe support 
of the widow and children of the man whom he 
had slain. 

After the death of Grattan, Ireland had no 
champion in the British Senate, to give utterance 
to the emotions that swelled her full heart. The 
Emancipation Act of 1829 opened the doors of 
the House of Commons to Mr. O’Connell. Born 
and cradled in Ireland, he had grown up with her 
people, an Irishman of the Irishmen. He landed 
on the eastern shore of St. George’s channel the 
same man as when the spires of Dublin faded 
from his eye in the western horizon. He carried 
with him a name endeared in every cabin from 
Colerain to Cork, and familiar to statesmen in 
England and throughout Europe. Widely as he 
was known, he was known only as an Irishman; 
and his reputation was, in its kind, purely Irish 
To his dying day, he gloried in the epithet early 


bestowed upon him in Parliament. and which 
though intended as ar he poensdP a’ into 


a talisman—“The member for all Ireland.” 


A new field was now opened ‘ 
tan, alluding to Flood’s Po ei ns age St 
Parliament, said: “ An oak ofthe forest is'too old’ 
to be transplanted at fifty.” Though ot = 
was fifty-four when he entered that body, his 
parliamentary career, covering eighteen y, 
was of the most sturdy and luxuriant Naery 
He did not desert his principles when he 
@ place where he could best advance them. His 


speeches in support of the Reform Bill rank with | 


the ablest which that controversy called forth. 
He threw his whole soul into the cause of Negro 
Emancipation, fighting side by side, in and out 


ree, Clarkson, Bux- 

gine yee Meher the slave became 
ton, Brougham, Lushington, doctrine of i 
a man. He early embraced the doctrine of im- 
mediate and unconditional Emancipation, and was 

who voted against the 
among the few members ii ited 
delusive scheme of Apprenticeship. He unite 
with Sturge, Wardlaw, and Scoble, in the subse- 
quent movement that restored to the apprentices 
the fall rights of British subjects. At the outset 
of the enterprise, he gave his voice and vote in 
favor of the leading principles of the Chartists, 
and was among the earliest advocates of Rowland 
Hill’s plan of cheap postage. He joined George 
Thompson in portraying the wrongs of British 
India and denouncing the crimes of its oppressors 
and was an able supporter of the doctrines an 
measures of the Anti-Corn-Law League. In a 
word. he embraced with a warmth of feeling and 
advocated with a vigor of eloquence all his own 
every measure tending to enlarge the freedom an 
ameliorate the condition of his fellow-subjects, 
drawing in his train the main body of Irish liber- 
als both in and out of Parliament. 
The Member for all Ireland gave a large share 
of his thoughts to Irish affairs. Regarding the 
abolition of the Irish Parliament as one of the 
chief sources of the national suffering, he conse- 
crated the last ten years of his life to efforts for 
the Repeal of the Union. The means employed 
were the same as those by which he obtained 
emancipation—Popular Agitation. The Repeal 
excitement, which was soothed for a time by the 
conciliatory course of the Melbourne Government, 
broke out with increased intensity when Sir 
Robert Peel rose to power in 1841~2. In the lat- 
ter year, “‘Repeal!” resounded from every parish 
in the island. The next year saw the “ Monster 
Meetings,” when the assembled populace, which 
swayed to the inspiring eloquence of the Liberator, 
was measured by acres. The Government was 
alarmed. Just previous to a grand demonstration 
at Clontarf, O’Connell, and five others, were ar- 
rested for conspiring to change the laws of the 
realm by intimidation. Tho trials, which con- 
sumed nearly the whole of January, 1844, result- 
ed in the conviction of most of the defendants. 
O’Connell, when brought up for sentence, pro- 
nounced an able and dignified protest against the 
proceedings. He was adjudged to pay a fine of 
£2,000, be imprisoned one year, and give sureties 
to keep the peace for seven. He brought a writ 
of error to the House of Lords. In the meantime, 
he was sent to the Richmond Penitentiary. The 
Lords reversed the judgment. After spending 
three months in a prison, where his “cell” was 
fitted up and filled like the presence chamber of a 
King, and his “confinement” consisted in walk- 
ing among arbors and parterrres that “a Shen- 
stone might have envied,” he was released, and, 
mounted on a triumphal car, rode in state to his 
residence in Dublin, attended by uncounted_thou- 
sands of his shouting countrymen. In the frenzy 
of its joy, Coacilialion Hall declared that “The 
Liberator had driven the car of Repeal through 
the Monster Indictment.” 
Darker skies were gathering over O’Connell. 
The pacific tenor of his agitations had thwarted 
the Government. The magic of his name had 
prevented any overt act of violence by vast assem- 
blies of his excited countrymen. The less wary 
sub-leaders became impatient of delay, assumed a 
defiant tone, and demanded that the non-resistant 
doctrines of O’Connell be repudiated by the Na. 
tional Repeal Association. Then arose “ Young 
freland.”” Then came strife and division, one 
party clinging to, the other separating from, the 
great leader. The alienation of large numbers of 
his friends overtaking him when his powers were 
impaired by years of exhausting toil. broke the 
spirit of the old man, undermined his constitu- 
tion, and compelled him to repair to the Conti- 
nent to resuscitate his waning health and droop- 
ing heart. But he left the field of exertion too 
late. His energies rapidly declined; death over- 
took him while on his weary pilgrimage ; his eye 
saw the sun for the last time in a foreign sky; 
and he slept his final sleep far from the land 
which gave him birth, and from that ocean by 
whose side his cradle was rocked. The stroke 
that felled him to the earth sent a pang through 
many a heart in every country where humani- 
ty has a dwelling place; for his sympathies, 
like his reputation, were world-wide. He had 
delivered his own countrymen from the bonds 
of ecclesiastical tyranny, and had plead for the 
victims of a hellish traffic on the shores of Af- 
rica, for the swarthy serfs of British cupidity on 
the banks of the Ganges, for the persecuted Jews 
of ancient Damascus, and for the stricken slaves 
in the isles of the Caribbean sea and in the dis- 
tant States of America. 

No impartialand well-informed mind doubts the 

sincerity of Mr. O’Connell in demanding a Re- 
peal ofthe Union. But it is equally unquestion- 
able that, in his estimate of the benefits to flow 
from that measure, he either was deceived him- 
self, or misled his followers. Probably, long 
contemplation of that ohject,as the one rem- 
edy for the ills of Ireland, betrayed him into the 
errors of all disciples of “ one-ideaism,” while he 
was not exempt from the common infirmity of po- 
litical leaders, in unduly magnifying before 
the eye of their partisans tie measure of the 
party. Ineffectual as Repeal must have prov. 
ed in producing a radical cure for Ireland, it 
would have been a preliminary stage in her res- 
toration to complete independence, and therefore 
was important. 
In respect to Mr. O’Connell’s general course as 
a public man, it may be said that he did not be- 
long to the ascetic school of politicians. He was 
not exempt from trick and artifice in attaining 
his ends, and was lavish in promising to do for his 
followers what he must have doubted his ability 
to perform. In honesty of purpose, he ranks with 
the better class of great public leaders; and if 
this be not saying much, it saying more than 
can be uttered of the body. He isarare man 
who is worthy to be ranked among the exceptions 
to bad general rules. The objects to which he 
devoted his political life were the noblest that can 
move the hearts of men. He that has never em- 
ployed questionable means to secure even such 
— may cast the first stone at Daniel O’Con- 
nell. 

It only remains that I refer to his personal, so- 
cial, and mental characteristics, Mr. O’Connell 
had a massive frame, capable of enduring great 
fatigue, and he was one of the most industrious 
and laborious of men. His manners were cordial 
and frank; his social qualities genial and win- 
ning; and he was singularly affectionate as a hus- 
band and a father. It was only in the fierce con- 
flicts of partisan strife, when challenged by some 
strong provocation, that the unlovely and almost 
vindictive traits of his nature were displayed. 
Then, the man who, an hour before, had been all 
gentleness and good humor—caressing his grand- 
children with womanly fervor, or, in his seat in 
the Commons, affectionately holding the hand of 
his son for a half hour together—now opened 
that terrible battery of invective which he so well 
knew how to employ, and covered his foe with a 
storm of fire. 

He possessed a mind of uncommon native vigor. 
trained by a complete education, and enlarg 
with a knowledge of men and things varied and 
ample. The versatility of his genius, his exten- 
sive information, and his capacity to adapt him- 
self to the matter under discussion or the audi- 
ence before him, were surprising. I have heard 
him exhaust topics that required for their eluci- 
dation an intimate acquaintance with the Consti- 
tution of the United States, with the condition of 
barbarous tribes in the interior of Africa, with 
the wrongs inflicted by the East India Company 
upon the dwellers in Hindostan, with the com- 
mercial tariffs of European nations, with the per- 
secution of the Jews in Asia, with the causes of 
the opium war in China, with the relative rights 
of planters and laborers in the Western Archipe- 
lago—and he wasat home ineach. I have seen him 
hold the House of Commons spell-bound, call 
shouts from the élite of British intelligence and 
philanthropy in Exeter Hall, lash into fury or 
hush into repose acres of wild peasantry gathered 
on the moors of Ireland—and he was at home 
with each. 

Asa popular orator, before mixed assemblies, 
our age has rarely seen his equal. So gooda 
judge as John Randolph pronounced him the first 
orator in Europe. Every chord of the human 
bosom lay open to his touch, and he played upon 
its passions and emotions with a master’s hand. 
He could subdue his hearers to tears by his pa- 
thos, or toss them with laughter by his humor. 
His imagination could bear them to a giddy 
height on its elastic wing, or he could enchain 
their judgment by the strong links of his logic. 
He could blanch their cheek as he painted before 
their eye some atrocity red with blood, or he could 
make them hold their sides as he related some 
broad Irish anecdote fresh from Cork. He used 
to say he was the best abused man in Europe. 
| But he was able to liquidate all such scores with 
most usurious interest. He could excoriate an 
antagonist with invective, or roast him alive be- 
fore a slow fire of sarcasm. When his indigna- 
tion was fully roused, he boiled like a volcano; 
yet there was no excees of action or noise, but an 
eruption whose lava consumed all before it. His 
recital of facts charmed like a romance, and his 
appeals to the sympathies, uttered in a musical 
voice and the richest brogue of his native island, 
were tender and subduing. 

No actor ever excelled him in reflecting the 
workings of the mind through the windows of the 
countenance. He looked every sentimentas it fell 
from his lips. I have seen a deputation of Hin- 
doo chiefs, while listefiing to his detail, before an 
assembly, of the wrongs of India, never take their 
‘eyes off of him for an hour and a half, though not 
one word in ten was intelligible to their ears. His 
Sesticulation was redundant, never jet co aps 
Strictly sui generis, far from being awkward, not 





Peecisely. graceful, and et it could hardly have 
i forcible, to 


n_more illustrative. 
He threw himself into a great variety of attitudes, 


all evidently unpremeditated. Now he stands 
bolt upright like a grenadier. 
the port and bearing of a pugilist. Now he folds 
his arms upon his breast, utters some beautiful 
sentiment, relaxes them, recedes a step, and gives 
wing to the corruscations of his fancy, while a 


Then he assumes 


winning smile plays over hiscountenance. Then 

he “stands at ease,” and relates an anecdote with 

the rollicking air of a horse-jockey at Donnybrook 

Fair. Quick as thought, his indignation is kin- 

dled; and, before speaking a word, he makes a 

violent sweep with his arm, seizes his wig as if he 

would tear it in pieces, adjusts it to its place, ad- 

vances to the front of the rostrum, throws his 

body into the attitude of a gladiator, and pours 

out a flood of rebuke and denunciation. 

Like most other rare men who have acted con- 
spicuous parts in turbulent times, he had great 

faults, eminent virtues, crowds of enemies, troops 
of friends. His flatterers have rarely called him 
a far-seeing statesman, but the age has not pro- 
duced a more bold and success‘ul political agita- 
tor. He grappled with questions that shook em- 
pires; led the van in many a contest against des- 
potism ; was indebted in no small degree for his 
victories to the rottenness of the institutions he 
assailed, All right-minded and liberal-hearted 
men will ascribe his defects partly to the evil 
times in which he lived, while to a large extent 
they will be attributed to a generous and impul- 
sive nature, impatient of unmeasured abuse and 
unreasonable opposition. Impartial history will 
record that his fury was usually poured out on 
the heads of meanness, fraud, injustice, and op- 
pression ; that he was the friend, the champion, 
the brother, of depressed and outraged manhood, 
irrespective of clime, color, or creed; and that 
wherever humanity writhed under the heel of ty- 
ranny, there were found the glowing heart and 
trumpet voice of Daniel O’Connell, sympathizing 
with the victim and rebuking the —— “* 


x¢> “Our Workshop Bard,” who, by the way, 
is one of the “ workies,” says his blood boiled at 
his heart, and hissed through his veins, when he 
read a picture of the heroes of Cerro Gordo; and 
so he let off a little steam in the following fash- 
ion, which makes the blood tingle —Ed. Eva. 








For the National Era. 


THE MEXICAN WAR. 


BY THE WORKSHOP BARD. 








I heard the wild ring of a bugle note 
Peal out on the vaulted sky, 

And a martial host, with a thunder shout, 
Flung back a quick reply. 


I heard the tramp of their horses’ feet, 
And their revelly’s furious rattle, 

And their trumpet call, as when foemen meet 
On th’ ensanguined field of battle. 


I asked, as their serried ranks swept by, 
Prepared for their work of slaughter, 

“On what far field will ye “do or die,” 
Whose blood must be poured like water? 


And a shout from those helmed coborts rang— 
“ These banners shall be unrolled 

Where the Mexican Jasaoes the wild mustang, 
Where the Spaniard digs for gold. 

“With our waving plumes and our burnished ateel, 
And our steeds with their martial tramp, 

While our doublirg drum beats peal on peal, 
We'll away to the foeman’s camp.” 


And the lengthened line of their cohorts sped 
Through the mountain gorge afar, 

And the firm earth trembled beneath the tread 
Of the iron hoofs cf War. 


But that armed host, in their mailed might, 
Are where? O, where are they? 

You may ask at “erro Gordo’s height, 
Or the field of Monterey— 


Where lance, and plume, and helm, were rent, 
Where the deadly steel was drivén, P 

And the batteries’ ro:r with shrieks was blent, 
On the ringing arch of heaven. 

Ask where those charging squadrons sweep, 
Where the air is reut with groans, 

And their cannon wheels are driven axle deep 
Through human blood and bones. 

Ask at the heights of Mill del Rey, 
With its festering corpses strewed, 

Ask where those bleaching skeletons lay, 
By the side of the Dead Man’s Road. 


Where the fangs of the hungry jackals reek, 
By the horrible carnage fed, 

Where the Mexican vulture whets his beak 
On the bones of the shroudless dead. 


Their eyes are closed by the hand of fate, 
In a slumber that knows no waking; 
Wo! wo! for the homes that are desolate, 
And the thousand heartstrings breaking. 
Ye warrior chiefs! Ye vampire brood! 
Ye sons of your father Cain! 
How long will ye water the earth with -blood, 
As the clouds pour down the rain? 


Ye hoary men in your Senate hall, 
And thou of the chair of state, 

Can you escape when the bolt shall fall, 
Hurled down by the hand of fate ? 


Blood cries for blood from the crimson earth, 
From every Mexic plain ; 

Those legions of death, at your ward sent forth, 
Went not to their work in vain. 

You have “conquered a peace,” they are crushed in 

the dust, 

By a power and a purpose fell— 

By the sabre’s stroke, by the dagger’s thrust, 
The ball, and the bursting shell. 

And the widows of Monterey weep and wail. 
And the orphan pines for bread, 

For your Saxon weapons and iron hail 
Have smitten the father dead. 

Great God! have we waged this ensanguined fight, 
Have we covered these fields with graves, 

That oppression’s power, in its iron might, 
Might trample them o’er with slaves ? 

Must the cries of Thy wrenged and outraged poor 
Ascend forever to Thee, 

Till Thy crushing bolts at their prison door 
Shall thunder of “ Lisgerty?” 

O! glorious War with Mexico, 
With its gory trophies spread, 

Its laurels are green for the hc ro’s brow, 
For they spring from among the dead 


Troy, May 26, 1849. 
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HOME PROCEEDINGS, 


Proceedings of Government in relation to British sub- 
jects holding slaves in foreign countries. 

In consequence of the extent to which British 
capital had been invested in foreign slaveholding 
countries, in mining operations and plantations of 
various kinds, an Act (6 and 7 Vict., cap. 98) was 
passed in 1842, which made it unlawful for any 
British subject, wherever he or she may be, to be 
employed in dealing, or in trading in, purchasing, 
selling, bartering, or transferring slaves, except- 
ing under the special circumstances pointed out 
in the act. The act went into operation on the 
ist of November, 1843. Every violation of the 
act is declared to be a felony, and is punishable 
by transportation. 

Previously to the enactment of this statute, 
British functionaries residing abroad were for- 
bidden by Government, under any pretence what- 
soever, to hold or hire slaves, for domestic pur- 
poses; and, subsequently to its passing, instruc- 
tions have been given to them not to administer 
to the effects of British subjects, among which 
slaves are found, and to notify A that the tak- 
ing of slaves in payment of debits is unlawful, and 
will subject them to the penalties of the law. 

Notwithstanding the stringency of the law, and 
of the instructions given, there is reason to be- 
lieve that purchases of slaves for mining opera- 
tions, as well as other purposes, have been and 
are maze by British subjects; and that a large 
amount of capital is annually employed by them 
in fostering the slave trade, and extending the 
system of slavery. The difficulty, however, exists 
in obtaining legal evidence against them, and in 
bringing them for trial before a British tribunal. 
It is necessary that Government should obtain 
authority from foreign States to seize, and send 
home for trial, all British subjects acting in con- 
travention of the Jaw, in order that a stop may 
be put to their nefarious and illegal proceedings. 

From information which has come to the know- 
ledge of the Committee, there is every reason to 
believe that the slaves belonging to several mining 
companies in this country are treated with bar- 
barous inhumanity, and that had they not contriv- 
ed by frauds of various kinds to obtain fresh slaves, 
they must must have abandoned their operations 
before this. 

The Emancipated Colonies. 

The intelligence which the Committee have re- 
ceived from the Colonies during the past year is 
of a mixed character. The effects produced by 
the Sugar Act of 1846 have been of a most disas- 
trous kind, and the cause of much suffering. In 
many directions, the planters have not been able 
to carry on the cultivation of their estates for 
want of means; and, in others, the fear of being 
unable to compete with the sugar-growers of Cuba 
and Brazil has paralyzed their exertions, and lim- 
ited the extent of cultivation. The following 
statement will show the diminution in the imports 
of sugar from British possessions during the last 
year, as compared with that which preceded it. 
1847: Sugar imported from the British West In- 
dies, 3,199,821 cwts.; from Mauritius, 1,193,571 
ewts.; from British India, 1,407,154 cwts—in all, 
5,800,546 ewts. 1848: Imports from the British 
West Indies, 2,797,224 cwts.; from Mauritius, 
866,021 cwts.; from British India, 1,330,977 
ewts—in all, 5,014,222 cwts, The decrease in 
the imports of last year amounts to 736,324 cwts., 
and the prospect for the present year is yet more 
gloomy. The total quantity of sugar, including 
foreign, imported in 1847, was 8,209,527 ewts. ; in 
1248, 6,871,468 ewts. The total quantity, includ- 
ing foreign, entered for home consumption, in 
1847, was 5,790,757 cwts. ; in 1848, 6,162,621 cwts. 
In consequence of the drought which prevailed 
lest year in Cuba, the supply from that island 
Will “be short 





"1849. Coupled with the 
Sugar Act of 1848, which gives the British plant- 





ers the advantage of & differential duty until 
1854, this fact may prove advantageous to them, 
by giving them an additional price for their 
seetloné. , 
The effects of the pressure on the planters have 
been felt by the emancipated classes. There has 
been less demand for their labor, and the wages 
paid to them have been considerably diminished. 
Another cause has also operated injuriously to 
them—namely, the immense importation of immi- 
grants which has taken place from India, Africa, 
and Europe. These strangers have, to a great 
extent, taken the place of the Creole laborers on 
the estates, and the consequence has been that 
they are less able than formerly to contribute to 
the education of their children, or to the various 
religious establishmentsin the Colonies. Besides 
this, they have been subjected to a weight of tax- 
ation, of a most unjust oerwarany in favor of ob- 
jects into which their interests do not enter, but 
to which they stand opposed. Nevertheless, the 
Committee have reason to believe that, as a whole, 
the emancipated classes are making substantial 
progress, and that, to use the language of the 
Governor of Jamaica, in a late despatch, whilst, 
on the one hand, he is perfectly certain that there 
is no disaffection to the Government among them, 
and entertains confident expectations that, if they 
are treated with thorough fairness and complete justice, 
they will make an admirable peasantry ; he has also 
a strong persuasion that measures of violence, of 
intimidation, of distrust, of indirect oppression 
or delusive injury, would lead to fatal and destruc- 
tive consequences.” In the commendation and the 
warning, the Committee alike concur. 

Disuse of Slave Produce. 
It gives the Committee sincere gratification to 
find that a growing interest is felt, in various 
parts of the country, in the disuse of slave-grown 
productions, and that measures are being taken 
to meet the demand for the various articles re- 
quired for domestic purposes, the produce exclu- 
sively of free labor. It is extremely satisfactory 
to know that the cultivation of cotton in British 
India is likely to be extended, its quality im- 
proved, and its conveyance to port for shipment 
facilitated by the construction of railroads. It 
also appears that this country may expect sup- 
plies of cotton from Port Natal, from Australia, 
and the West Indies, of qualities equal, if not 
superior, to the very best obtained from the United 
States. The Committee are most anxious that 
the friends of the Society should encourage this 
movement, and strengthen the hands of all who 
are laboring by this means to diminish the extent 
and lessen the horrors of slavery and the slave 
trade. 

FOREIGN PROCEEDINGS, 

United States. 


It is impossible, within the limits of an Annual 
Report, to do more than barely glance at the 
present position of the anti-slavery cause in the 
United States. The last year has been one c: 
more than ordinary excitement and labor to the 
Abolitionists of that country; and; it may be 
added, of more than ordinary success. If the 
signs of the times can be at all interpreted, the 
doom of slavery in the great North American 
Republic is not far distant. The conviction 
seems to be almost universal, that slavery is a 
great moral, social, and political evil, and that the 
country will never assume its proper position 
among the nations, nor realize the expectations of 
its best friends, until this foul iniquity be utterly 
putaway. For this, all earnest and conscientious 
men are laboring. The great question of the 
abolition of slavery has been carried into every 
church organization, into every social circle, into 
the halls of the State Legislatures, and into Con- 
gress itself. The churches are agitated, and, in 
many instances, broken into parts—the anti-sla- 
very separating from the pro-slavery portion of 
their members. Public opinion is rapidly devel- 
oping itself against slavery ; and this is so pain- 
fully felt by the slaveholders of the South, that 
they are well-nigh driven to despair. Upon al- 
most every question involving human rights, they 
have been beaten in Congress during its last ses- 
sion, notwithstanding that, up to a very recent 
period, their power in the Government and in the 
Legislature was paramount. They now find 
themselves rapidly falling into a minority. The 
great question which appears to have brought 
things to a crisis is, whether California and New 
Mexico, the fruits of the iniquitous and cruel 
war recently waged against Mexico, shall hence- 
forth be free territory, or whether, like Texas, 
annexed to the United States by fraud and force, 
they shall become slave States. The free States 
answer, emphatically, No! Publicsentiment had 
been sufficiently outraged by the introduction of 
slavery into the free territory of Texas, to con- 
sent to its being extended thence to the Pacific 
ocean. On this point, the free and the slave 
States have joined issue; and all parties await 
the termination of the contest with an anxiety 
which its importance demands. In connection 
with this movement the Free Soil party has been 
formed, and is collecting its forcesand concentrat- 
ing its strength on the next Presidential election. 
In the mean time its energies and influence will 
be directed to defeat every attempt to extend the 
empire of slavery. California and New Mexico 
have both protested against the introduction of 
slavery within their boundaries; and New Mex- 
ico has put in aclaim for a large portion of Texas, 
which properly belongs to her, and, should her 
claims be acknowledged, the limits within which 
the slave system can develop itself will be much 
abridged. Other great questions have found their 
way into Congress. Among these may be, enu- 
merated, the right of that body to abolish sla- 
very in the District of Columbia, and to prohibit 
the inter-State slave trade. In reference to the 
former point, a bill was allowed to be brought into 
the House of Representatives, giving the inhabit- 
ants of the District, without distinction of color, 
the right to decide the question for themselves. 
There can be no doubt of the result whenever 
that, or any other bill having the same object in 
view, shall become law. It has long been consid- 
ered a disgrace that Washington, the seat of the 
Federal Government and of the Lezislature, 
should be a great slave market. All parties but 
those wedded to the slave system, or participators 
in its infamous gains, felt it to be intolerable, and, 
during the last Congress, the municipal body of 
the city, with two exceptions only, presented a 
petition, in which they strongly denounced the 
inhuman traffic, and prayed for its complete abo- 
lition. 

The zealous labors of the anti-slavery body, 
with its increasing power in the churches and 
over the press—the movements of the Free-Soil- 
ers, composed of many leading men of the two 
great political parties which divide the Union— 
the legislation of many of the free States, in re- 
moving the disabilities of the free people of color, 
and forbidding their various State officers from 
aiding in the capture and restoration of fugitive 
slaves to their masters, joined to the bold and un- 
compromising manner in which slavery itself has 
been denounced on the floor of Congress—have 
driven the Southern members to hold a caucus or 
select meeting, and to issue an address to the 
country, in which they enumerate theirgriefs; but 
it has fallen powerless on the public ear, and has 
produced little or no effect even in the slave States 
themselves. The fact is, the public conscience is 
against them; the Declaration of Independence 
is against them; the heart of every freeman is 
against them. They plead the right of property 
in their fellow men, but it is not admitted—the 
more outrageous of them threaten the dissolution 
of the Union, but it is not heeded—and, indeed, 
many of the slave States themselve#—such as 
Delaware, Kentucky, Virginia, Maryland, Mis- 
souri, and Tennessee—are beginning to consider 
whether they would not be gainers were they to 
abandon a system which curses the soil, curses 
their children, prevents the development of their 
resources, the influx of capital and skilled labor, 
and renders them a reproach to freemen. 

In Kentucky, there is a great movement going 
on at the present time. The question debated is, 
“ whether, in the proposed amendment of the Con- 
stitution, a clause shall or shall not be introduced 
to provide for the abolition of slavery?” Those 
most anxious for the honor and improvement of 
the State, answer in the affirmative, though they 
are not agreed as to the mode in which the evil 
shall be removed. The well-known Henry Clay 
has put his opinion on record. In substance it is 
as follows: First, emancipation should be slow in 
its operation ; secondly, that it is indispensable 
that the emancipated slaves should be removed 
from the State; and, thirdly, that the expenses 
of their removal should be borne by themselves. 
He proposes that all slaves born after the year 
1855 or 1860, shall be free on their attaining 
twenty-five years of age; that then they shall be 
hired out for three years at wages, to form a fund 
for their removal from the State to Liberia in 
Africa,and to provide for their maintenance there 
for six months after arrival. In reference to the 
children of those who are to be free at twenty-five 
years of age, he proposes that they shall be re- 
garded he, from their birth, but be subject to 
an apprenticeship until they reach the age of 
twenty-one, and be afterwards liable to be hired 
out for three years, to raise the necessary funds 
for their transportation to Africa. 

But now let us mark the injustice and brutal- 
ity of the plan proposed : Mr. Clay says—“ Un- 
til the commencement of the system (that is, un- 
til the year 1888) which IT am endeavoring to 
sketch, I think all the legal rights of the proprie- 
tors of slaves, in their fullest extent, ought to re- 
main unimpaired and unrestricted. Consequent- 
ly they would have the right to sell, devise, or 
remove them from the State, and, in the latter 
case, without their offspring being entitled to the 
benefit of emancipation, for which the system pro- 
vides” But, further, the removal of those who 
attain the age of twenty-eight, in 1888, is to be 
compulsory, and independent of their families. 
Adverting to this point, Mr. Clay says: “Colo- 





nization will be attended with the painfal effect 
of the separation of the Colonists from their pa- 
rents, (that is, of those born before 1860, whom 
he dooms to die in slavery.) and, in some instances 

from their children ; but from the latter it will 
be only temporary, as they will follow and again be 
re-united.” To console them for this forced separa- 
tion, or rather as an apology for its cruelty, he 
adds: “It will be far less distressing than what 
frequently occurs in the state of slavery, and will 
be attended with the animating encouragement, 
that the colonists are transferred from a land of 
bondage and degradation for them, to a land of 
liberty and equality.” 

The Committee can scarcely allow themselves 
to designate this enormous scheme of outrage and 
wrong, in terms befitting its gross injustice and 
inhumanity ; but what better schemecould be ex- 
pected from a man whose ability and influence 
have always been exerted against the freedom 
and the elevation of the colored race in the Uni- 
ted States? He would emancipate the slave in 
order to expatriate him ; otherwise he would leave 
him and his posterity in perpetual bondage. 
This is his language: “ The colonization of the 
free blacks, as they successively arrive, from year 
to year, at the age entitling them to freedom, I 
consider a condition absolutely indispensable. 
Without it, I should be utterly opposed to any schime 
of emancipation.” 

Mr. Clay is a slaveholder, and President of the 
American Colonization Society ; and this fact will 
account for his putting forth, at this time, his 
pseudo scheme of emancipation. No one, however, 
believes it will be accepted, or that it is practica- 
ble. Its only value will be found in the proof it 
gives that men are moving in the slave States 
themselves towards abolition. 

In connection with the general anti-slavery 
movement in the United States, Societies have 
been formed for the disuse of slave labor produce, 
and the encouragement of the growth of articles 
produced exclusively by freemen. Though but 
in their infancy, they are doing a good work, and 
the Committee trust they will be encouraged to 
persevere in their generous and self-denying la- 
bors. Every weapon that can be legitimately 
brought to bear on slavery, should be used; they 
therefore hail with satisfaction every coadjutor in 
the great field of anti-slavery enterprise. 

One more paint remains to be noticed, and that 
is, the growing facilities which are afforded, in 
various directions, to the poor fugitive slaves, 
flying from the oppressions of their masters. In 
several parts of the United States, associations 
exist to help them out of slavery, and to defend 
them in case of pursuit. There can be no doubt 
that large numbers of slaves obtain their free- 
dom every year by this means, and are either pro- 
tected in the free States, or, where this isimprac- 
ticable, forwarded to Cauada. In alluding to this 
point, as an argument in favor of his scheme of 
emancipation, Mr. Clay says: “ Vast numbers of 
slaves have fled from most of the counties of Ken- 
tucky, from the mouth of the Big Sandy to the 
mouth of Miami, and the evil has increased and 
is increasing. Attempts to recover the fugitives 
lead to most painful and irritating collisions. 
Hitherto, countenance and assistance to the fu- 
gitives have been chiefly afforded by persons in 
the State of Ohio; but it is to be apprehended, 
from the progressive opposition to slavery, that, 
in process of time, similar facilities to the eacspe 
of slaves would be found in the States of Illinois 
and Indiana. By means of railroads, Canada can 
be reached from Cincinnatiin twenty-four hours.” 
But not only from the border slave States are the 
escapes of slaves frequent; they sometimes find 
their way from those in theinterior, and, aiter in- 
credible privations and sufferings, are at length 
rewarded with freedom in provinces governed by 
the British Crown. In Canada, the number of 
fugitive slaves is variously estimated at from 
15,000 to 20,000 ; and the Committee are happy 
to report, that they are worthy the protection af- 
forded them. 








MEDICAL CARD. 


ARVEY LINDSLY, M. D., C street, next to the corner 
of Four-and-a-half street, Washington. May 24. 


DR. DUDLEY’S DENTISTRY, 
Great Improvement in Dental Surgery. 


Improved Artificial Teeth, and a New and Elegan 
Principle for their Insertion. 


R. A. S. DUDLEY, Surgeon Dentist, would respectfully 

invite the attention of the pnblic to his improved plan 

of constructing and inserting Artificial teeth, which possesses 
great advantages over the commun method. 

1. No wood or any other absorbent substance is employed 
in the new method. The objections to the wood are very 
great. It absorbs the fluids of the mouth, and not only pro- 
duces intolerable stench, but invariably spoils the stumps of 
teeth into which it is introdneed. 

2, Teeth inserted upon Dr. Dudley’s method can be taken 
out and replaced with perfect ease by the patient, and thus 
kept in a clean and healthy condition. And this to any per- 
son of refinement must be an important consideration, as 
thereis nothing more intolerable than that person's breath 
who wears a set or part of set of teeth that cannot be remov- 
ed and cleansed daily. 

Dr. Dudley feels confident that he can satisfy any person 





BUSINESS NOTICES, 


arAs this paper is not sent to any new sub- 
scriber, unless paid for in advance, the reception 
of it will be a sufficient receipt. 

x¢ Agents or others having funds to forward 
are desired, if the amount be considerable, to pur- 





chase of some bank a draft on New York, Phila- 
delphia, or Baltimore. Smaller amounts may be 
transmitted by mail, observing, when convenient, 
to send large bills on New England, New York 
Philadelphia, or Baltimore banks. Do not send 
certificates of deposite. 
3% Any clergyman who will procure four sub. 
scribers, and send us eight doilars, may have a 
fifth copy gratis for one year. 
x Mr. V.B. Palmer, at his newspaper agency. 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and Baltimore, 
is duly authorized to procure advertisements for 
this paper. 
X+ Within the last week we have received two 
or three requests to have the direction of papers 
shanged, without informing us to what post office, 
sounty, or State, the papers have heretofore been 
gent. Without these, we cannot change the direc- 
tion. 
x¢ Agents and others, in sending names, are 
requested to be very particular, and have each let- 
ter distinct. Give the name of the Post Office, the 
County, and the State. 
xt Accounts are kept with cach subscriber, and 
when we receive money from him on his sub- 
scription, it is immediately passed to his credit. 
itr Agents will notice that we keep an account 
with each subscriber. Hence no accounts will be 
kept with the agents; and in transmitting moneye 
on which they are entitled to a commission, they 
will retain the amount of their commission, and, i: 
ill cases, forward the money with the names, so as 
to make the account even at each remittance. 
Agents and others who wish to send us 
fractional parts of a dollar, can now do so with- 
out increasing the postage, by remitting pre-paid 
post office stamps, which can now be obtained at 
any post office. 

is We invite the attention of those who are 
remitting moneys to the following table, show- 
ing the rate of discount on uncurrent money iv 
this city. We earnestly hope that those who 
send money will endeavor to send such bank bille 
as are at the lowest discount : 





Washington, D.C. - Par. Maryland - - - - 1-2 dis. 
Baltimore - - - - Par. Virginia- - - - -3-4dis 
Philadelphia - - - Par. WesternVirginia 1 1-2 dis 
New Yorkcity- - - Par. Ohio- - - - - 21-4dis 
New York State - -3-4dis. Indiana- - - - 21-4dis 
New England- - -1-2dis. Kentucky - - - 21-4dis 
New Jersey - - -3-4dis. Tennessee - - - 31-2dis 
Eastern Penn.- - -34dis. Michigan - - - 3 dis 
Western Penn. - 11-2dis. Canada- - - - 5 dis 
NOTICE. 


| ie consequence of the success attendant upon the treatment 
of diseases at the Purkeville Hydropathic Instilute, (near 
Philadelphia,) it will be necessary for patients to make appli- 
cation beforehand, in or’er to secure separate rooms. Ad 
drees Samuel Webb Secretary, No 58 South Fourth street, 
Philadelphia. Any individual purchasing $3,000 of the cap- 
ital stock, will be entitled to board and treatment in lieu of 
dividend until cured, afterwards to receive twelve per cent. 
per annum dividend on the amouvt thus invested. 
July 5. 





GOOD INVESTMENT. 
Fo SALE, twenty thousand dollars of the capital stock 
of the Parkeville Hydropathic Institute, (near Philadel- 
phia,) warranted to yield twelve per cent per annum. Apply 
to Samuel Webb, Secretary, No. 58 South Fourth street, 
Philadel pnia, or to Dr. G. Bailey, Washingtsn City. 
July 5. 





FITS! FITS!! FITS!!! 
DR.HART’S VEGETABLE EXTRACT. 


Ts astonishing success which has attended the use of 
& this invaluable medicine for epileptic fits, (or falling 
Sickness,) spasms, cramps, convulsions, &c., renders it the 
most valuable medicine ever discovered. In fact, as a reme- 
dy for the above diseases, it stands unrivalled and alone. 
There is no other reliable remedy. 


TEETHING, WORMS, 


the Vegetable Extract is the only medicine which can be 
relied on with any degree of safety. Mothers who have small 
children should remember this. 


MANY A CHILD, 
the past year, who has suffered with this complaint, and has 
been given over by physicians to die, has been restored by 
the use of but one bottle of Dr. Hart’s Vegetable Extract. 


From the Cincinnati Commerc al. 


REMARKABLE CURE, 

The following certificate was given to Messrs. Thomas & 
Miles, Dr. Hart’s agents for the sale of his Vegetable Ex- 
tract, for the cure of epileptic fits or falling sickness. We 
are induced to give it a place in our editorial columns, from 
the fact that it is the only known medicine that will cure 
epilepsy, at the same time believing it to be one of the great- 
est discoveries in medical science. Physicians and men of 
science of all ages have been trying to discover a remedy for 
this disease, but all has been in vain until the present dis 
covery of Dr. Hart; and we would now say to those afflicted 
with fits, despair no longer, for there is hope. 


CINCINNATI, August 26, 1848, 

GENTLEMEN: It is almost impossible for language to ex- 
press with what heartfelt satisfaction I address these few 
lines to you, for the purpose of informing you of the benefi 
cial results that have been effected by the use of Dr. Hart’s 
Vegetable Extract, 

My son, aged twelve years, has been severely afflicted witb 
epileptic fits, and with such severity that the opinion was, 





with acommon share of intellect, of the superiority of his 
method over any other practiced by the profession. 


From the Rev. Sylvester Cobb, of the Christian Free- 
man. 


Superior Dentistry.—Of our own choice, and with pe- 
culiar satisfaction, we say publicly a few words on the den- 
tal workmanship of Dr. Dudley, of Boston, whose establish- 
ment is at 238 Washington street, corner of Central Court. 
His new method of inserting teeth is a discovery of great im- 
portance, having advantages in respect to durability, con- 
venience, cleanliness, aud healthiness, above all others. It 
is arealimprovement. He has done an important piece of 
work for a member of our family, which cannot, we think, be 
surpassed by art. The satisfaction with the work affords 
such pleasure as almost compensates for the misfortune 
which rendered it necessary. 


Communicated to the Christian Reflecto”, dy Kev. H. 
Merohunt, of Reading, Mass. 


Dr. Duper: Allow me to add mine to the testimony of 
many others who have taken occasion to speak of your skill 
in your department of dental surgery. And I need scarcely 
say more than express my ent‘re satisfaction with the dif- 
ficult but completely successful achievement in the case of a 
member of my own family. . 

With the hope that you may not fail to meet the full ap- 
preciation which should ever attend accomplished merit, I 
am, most respectfully, yours, H. MARCHANT. 


_ From the Daily Times. 

Dr. DupLeY—His IMPROVEMENT IN SzeTTING TEETH — 
If any reliance can be placed on the testimovy of those who 
have examined this method of inserting teeth, and are now 
wearing teeth inserted by him, it must be one of the greatest 
improvements ever made in dental surgery, and worthy of 
the attention of all persons who are desirous of supplying the 
lack of good natural teeth. 


From Rev. B. M. Fay. 


Dr. Dudley, Surgeon Dentist, is permitted to publish the 
following letter from Rev. B. M. Fay, of Wilmington, Mas- 
sachusetts, pastor of the Congregational church at that 
place, in commendation of his new method of setting teeth, 
upoa which he had constructed an upper set nearly two 
years ago. 

Dr. Duptey: I am happy to inform you that the teeth 
which you inserted for me, on your new and improved plan, 
have more than equalled my expectations. For the purpose 
both of mastication and speech, they are nearly if not quite 
as good as natural teeth. No consiteration would tempt me 
to part with them, unless it were the certainty of being able 
to obtain others like them. Very re oe 


From the Chronotype. 


VALUABLE IMPROVEMENT IN Dentistry.—We have in- 
spected a plan of setting teeth invented by Dr. Dudley, at 

o. 238 Washington street, which seems to us to have sey- 
eral important advantages over the common method of per- 
ishable pivots. We cannot but advise all our friends who 
are about to have their dental apparatus repaired by art, to 
examine Dr. Dudley’s method before employing any other 
Dentist. 

From the Quincy Patriot. 


We have examined several specimens of Dr. Dudley’s 
work, and, 80 far as we are able to judge, deem them of a su- 
perior order, both as to beauty and durability. 


From Dr. Cornell, Editor of the Journal of Health, 


We bave examined Dr. Dudley’s new method of inserting 
artificial teeth, and consider it one of the most happy inven- 
tions of this age of improvement. 


From the Daily Evening Transcript. 


IMPROVEMENT.—We had an opportunity, a day or two 
since, of examining Dr. Dudley’s new method of inserting 
teeth, and it certainly appears to be a very neat and desira- 
ble method of supplying the lack ef sound and natural teeth, 
and free from the objections common to the old plan of in- 
serting teeth. 

OF Office, No. 238 Washington street, Boston. 

June 23.—1m. 


GREAT IMPROVEMENT IN PLANING, TONGUE- 
ING AND GROOVING LUMBER. 


Joseph P. Woodbury’s Patent Planing Machine. 


HE subscriber, having received letters patent for a sta- 

tionary cutter, planing, tongueing and grooving machine. 
now offers for sale machines, and rights to use the same. 
This machine will plane six thousand feet of boards to any 
uniform thickness, in one hour, producing a better finished 
surface than it is possible to plane by any other means now 
known, not excepting the hand plane, and is peculiarly adapt- 
ed to plane and joint clapboards, or weather-boarding, and 
will do the work faster and better than any machine hereto- 
fore invented. This machine is so arranged that it planes 
the board with an unbroken shaving the whole width and 
length of the material, and does not take more than two- 
thirds of the power that is required to do an equai amount of 
work by the rotary cutting cylinder, now in common use. 
The construction and organization of this machine is differ- 
ent from any other now in use. Communications for further 
particulars cheerfully responded to, by addressing the eub- 
scriber, (post-paid,) Boston, Maas. 
One of the above planing machines may be seen in opera- 
tion by calling on the patentee. ’ 

JOSEPH P. WOODBURY, 

May 3.—ly Border street, Kast Boston, Mass. 








0¢g~ The above Planing Machine has heen th 
tested, by planing over 1,000,000 feet of ae than yd 
planed 3,000 feet in seventeen minutes, and is adapted to 
stick any description of mouldings with great rapidity. 
The subscribers, having purchased the territory annexed 
to their names, are now ready to offer fur sale the machine, 
ani the right to use the same, in the territory purchased by 
them. 
A machine may be seen in operation soon at Bu N 
cox, ent at the Planing Mill of Duncan Mangey, pp dato 
entucky. 
Commanications for farther particulars cheerfully respond- 
el to, by addressing either of the subscribers, paid, Os- 
wego, New York. areas a STEWAL T. 
- tor the State of N 
For the States of Ohio, Michigan, Tad TEMPLE 
or the 0! and 5 
STEWART & ALLEN - 


For the States of Wisconsin and Illinois. 
LAW OFFICE, CHICAGO, 
ALVIN DE WOLF, Attorney and Counsellor, Telegraph 
C B Clark 4 

ton pa elias Chicago, a Particular 
‘erms ¥ Cook County, Illinois. 

County Monday in Febroary, May, and Oc 
Cireui baeare-—corind Water ie June and November. 
og Demands for suit be on twenty days be- 
fore the first day of each term. Mel sae. 








he could not be cured. 

In one of his paroxysms, he fell and broke hia arm. IJ call- 
ed in Dr. Mulford, a very eminent physician, who re-set it 
He informed me that my son’s nervous system was very 
much deranged, and that it would be impossible to cure him 
of epilepsy, as epileptic fits were almost incurable, and em- 
ploying physicians in his case would be only throwing money 
away. 

I called upon Dr. Pultee; he informed me that the disease 
had assumed a chronic form, and it would take a long time 
to cure him, if he could be cured at all. 

He became worse and worse, and I began to think there 
was no cure for him, until I saw the advertisement of Dr 
Hart’s Vegetable Extract in one cf o»r city papers, with cer- 
tificates from persons who had boon afilicted for ten, fifteen, 
twenty, thirty, and evon turty years and restored to health 
by the use of the Extract. 

T oaticd at your store, and, after conversing with Mr. 
Thomas, I came to the conclusion to purchase a three dollar 
package. It did littleorno good I thcught I would try an- 
other, from the use of which I perceived some little benefit. 

I then came to the conclusion to purchase a ten dollar box. 
I found that it was of 80 much service to him I was induced 
to purchase the second. And I am truly thankful that I did 
so, as by the use of the ten packages he has been restored to 
perfect health. 

Shonid any person feei desirous of seeing him, and ascer. 
taining farther particulars, | should be pleased to gratify 
them by their calling on me at my residence, southwest cor 
ner of Fourth and Park streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

ISAAC N. PERKINS, 
Messrs. Tuomas & Mixes, 169 Main street, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, agents for Dr. Hart’s Vegetable Extract, 

for the cure of epi eptic fits. 


A VOICE FROM KENTUCKY. 

The following letter was sent to Dr. Hart, from a father 
whose daughter, aged seven years, had from two to sixteen 
epileptic fits per day. The original letter can be seen by 
calling on Thomas & Miles, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Extract from Mr. Bettis’s Leiter. 
Bracken County, Ky., November 2, 1848. 

Dgar Sir: My daughter was seven years of age on the 
26th of last October. In August last she was suddenly at 
tacked with spasms and convulsions, and from the first part 
of Angust until she commenced taking the Vegetable Ex- 
tract, four weeks, she never missed having from two to 


SIXTEEN EPILEPTIC FITS 
per day. I employed three eminent physicians without her 
deriving any benefit whatever. Hearing of the cures per- 
formed by the use of the Vegetable Extract, I called upon 
Messrs. Seaton & Sharp, your agents for Maysville, and 


purchased 

ONE PACKAGE, 
described to them the situation of my child, who for seven 
weeks of time had lost her power of speech, but her reason 
was still good. I can say, sir, with indescribable joy, that 


one e 
ayy CURED MY CHILD. 


She has not had a fit since the second day she commenced 
taking the medicine. Several of my neighbors, who were 
witness to the almost miraculous efficacy of your medicine, 
are willing to testify to the above. 
I remain yours, respectfully, 
AKCHIBALD BETTIS. 
To Dr. S. Hart, New York. 


Extract of a Letter received from Messrs. Seaton § Sharp. 
Maysvit_e, November 22, 1848. 


GENTLEMEN: Your favor of the 18th is receiv d, enclos- 
ing a letter from Mr. Bettis to Dr. Hart. The statement in 
regard to the purchage, &c., is substantially correct, and we 
have no doubt but that the effect of the medicine on his 
child was as described by him. 

Yours, respectfully, 
SEATON & SHARP. 

Messrs. Tuomas & Mixgs, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


A PHYSICIAN’S TESTIMONY. 

In reterence to the almost miraculous efficacy of this val- 
unable medicine, we would refer the afflicted to the following 
testimony of Dr. J. Dart, one among the many eminent Phy- 
sicians of Cincinnati: 

Cincinnati, November 24, 1848. 

GenTLEMEN: In justice to Dr. Hart, I feel it my duty 
to send you the following, with pera ission to make uve of it 
as you may deem advisable. 

y child was severely afflicted with epileptic fits for near- 
ly eight months. At times, he would have from twelve to 
fifteen fits in twenty-four hours. 

Almost every kind of medicines generally used by physi 
cians, for this most distressing complaint, was tried without 
any beneficial results. 

in May last, I came to the conclusion to try Dr. Hart’s 
Vegetable Extract. I called at your store, and purchased 
one package. I have the pleasure to inform yon that the 


ONE PACKAGE CURED HIM, 
after all other medicines bad failed. 

My principal object in sending this communication is that 
those who are themselves or who have children thus afflicted 
may be induced to give it atrial, as I feel assured it wil 
cure many cases of epilepsy, if taken and persevered in ac- 
cording to directions. 

Should avy person feel desirous of ascertaining further 
particulars in reference to my child’s case, I should be pleas- 
ed to have them call upon or address me, post paid, at my 
residence. I remain yours, truly, 

J. DART, M. D., 
Third street, between Stone and Wood, N.S, 
To Messrs. THomas & Mixes, 169 Main street, Cin 
cinnati, agents for the sale of Dr. S. Hart’s Vegeta- 
ble Extract, for the cure of epilepsy. 
O¢e~ Prepared by 8S. HART, M. D., New York. 


Price: One package - - é é J - $3.00 
Four packages - . - . - - 1000 
Eight packages - - - - - - 20.00 


OF It is carefully packed up in boxes for transportation, 
and sent to any part uf the United States, Mexico, and West 


Indies. 
Z THOMAS & MILES, 


No. 169 Main street, Cincinnati, Ohio, General Agents for the 
United States, to whom all communications must be ad- 
dressed, post paid. 

A. B. & D. meng Fe bag rae New York. 

kins. rn joston. 
Sach 5 esos, 108 Baltimore street, Baltimore. 
L. Wilcox, jun., Diamond and Market streets, Pittsburg. 
Gad Chapin. Eighth and Market streets, Louisville. 
E. & H. Gaylord, Cleveland. Fay & Killbourne, Columbus. 
Henry Blakely & Co., St. Louis. 
S. Wright & e New Cees anges 

bee, Bangor. J. Hi. ., Chicago, 
David Craighead Indianapolis. E. L. Hollidge, Buffalo. 
Charles Stott, Washington, D. 

H. D. Wade & Co., Rochester. 


And for sale ay meet of ae Pentima Deemaioeens Ber. 





hants throughout the United States, Canada, and the West 
Indies. 7 Nov. 16—eowly 


or costiveness, will produce this disorder. In all such cases, |- 


JOHN F, DAIR. WILLIAM STOMs, 
SEED STORE 


AND 
AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE, 
Nos. 33 and 35 Lower Market street, Cincinnati, 0 


ro the sale of Grass, Garden, Field, and Osage Orange 
Seeds, Agricuitnral Implements, Grape Koots, Cuttings 
ie, JOHN F. DAIR& CO, ~’ 
June 14—12t Proprietor s. 
THE BROWNSVILLE WATER CURE ESTA B- 
LISHMENT, 
Ds BAELS AND MASON, in returning their grateful 
acknowledgments to the friends of the Institution. a; 
to a discerning public in general, for the libera] we oa Ia 
hitherto received, announce at the same time that they hen P 
made essential improvements in the interior as well as ra , 
rior of the establishment, during last fall and winter, wh ~ 
will greatly enhance the comfurts and amusements o 
lids whe intend to visit this place during the ensn 
mer. 
All of the prevailing diseases are treated here 
will endeavor to keep Se the reputation the os tien ey 
has won through the West, by etrict atten 
that intruct themselves under their care. 


As the number of places is still limited, application should 


hich 
S of inva. 
Ing Bum. 


: stablishmert 
tion to ratients 


be made beforehand, postpaid. In order to underg: tk 

treatment, patients have to provice themselves with pied 
woollen blankets, two cotton sheets, three comfortables " 
light feather bed and six towels. Terms, six doll r poe 
week, exclusive of washing. March pea ty 4 


AGENCY FOR PATENTS, WASHINGTON, D. © 
ENAS Cc, ROBBINS, Mechanical Engineer and Solicit: r 
for Patents, wiil prepare the necessary Drawings and 
Papers for Applicants for Patents, and transact all othe r 
business in the line of his profession at the Patent Office 
He can be consulted on all questions relating to the Pate " 
Laws and decisions in the United States or Europe. He will 
procure rehearings on rejected applications for Patents. dis- 
cover aud point vut the novel features—if there be any— 
prepare new papers and obtain Patents in all casea where 


there is any novelty involved. Persons at a distance. wec}. 
rous of haying examinations made at the Patent Office |prior 
to making application for a Patent, may forward ()ost paid 
enclosing a fee of five dollars) a clear statement of their ease. 
when immediate attention will be given to it, and all the in. 
formation that could be obtained by a visit of the applicant 
in person, relating to the novelty of their invention, and the 


requisite steps to be taken to obtain a Patent therefor— 
should it prove to be new—will be promptly forwarded to 
them by meil. 
All letters on business must be post paid, and enc] 
suitable fee where a written opinion is required. 
Oc3~ Office on F streat, opposite the Patent Office, 
He has the honor of referring, by permission, to— 
Hon: H.L. Ellsworth, late Commissioner of Patents: 
Hon. Jalins Rockwell, Massachusetts; 
Hon. Willis Hall, New York; 
Hon. Robert Smith, Illinois ; 
Hon. J. A. Rockwell, Connecticut : 
And to the following testimonial from the Hon. Commission- 
er of Patents: 


OBE @ 


Wasnuinoton, November 28, 1848 

To all whom it may concern: eerie haaee 
During the time [have filled the office of Commiasioner of 

Patents, and for some time previous, Zenas C. Robbins, Es: 
has followed the business of Patent Solicitor in this city and 


has been in the daily prosecution of business in the line of 
his profession at the Patent Office. 

I am well acquainted with Mr. Robbing personally, and he- 
lieve him to be a man of integrity and ability, to whom per- 
sons at a distance may safely intrust their business. am 
pleased to have the opportunity to say that he is faithful to 
the interests of his clients, and has been, thus far, very suc- 


cessful in the practice of his profession. 
Jan. 11. EDMUND BURKE 
LAW OFFICE, CINCINNATI. 
IRNEY & SHIELDS, Attorneys at Law, corr Mai 
téate nen Cineinuati. ‘ — 
SS BIRNEY, Notary Public and Commiesioner t. 
take acknowledgments of deeds and depositions for the States 
of Maine, Vermont, Connecticut, Michigan, New Hampshire 
ae, Tennessee, New York,and Arkansas. 
an. 6.— 





BOSTON PIANO FORTE MANUFACTORY, 
je subscribers having removed from No. 402 and 406 
(where they have been located for about twenty years 
ast,) to their new manufactory. No. 400. Washington street 
oston, will continue to manufacture Piano Fortes of ¢4 ery 
description. They have the exclusive right for manufactur. 
ing Coieman’s patent olian Attachment in Massachusetts 
with the right to verd in all parts of the country. , 
Every instrument purchased as above is warranted to vive 
entire satisfaction, or the purchase money will be refunded. 
Any orders by mail executed at as low prices as if the pur- 
chaser were present, and warranted as above 
A T. GILBERT & CO. 
Firm—T. Gilbert and Wm. H. Jameson. Aug. 24.—l0m 





DRS, MUSSEY, 
EDICAL Practitioners and Surgeons, north side of 7th 
street, two doors east of Vine street, Cincinnati, Ubio, 

R. D. MUSSEY, M. D 

W. H. MUSSEY, M. D 

FIRE-PROOF CHESTS, —_ 
piss Salamander Soapstone lined Iron Chests, that 
wiil stand more fire than ary others made in this coun- 
try. Also,a large supply of Patent Air Chamber Iron Chests, 
700 now in use, and we still make chests in the ordinary way, 
at very low prices. Slate-lined Refrigerators, Water Filters, 
Portable Water Closets for the sick andinfirm. Scal and 
Letter Copying Presses, Fire-Proof Doors for Banks and 

Stores. EVANS & WATSON, 

76 South Third street, Philadelphia 
N. B. Country Merchants are invited to call and examine 

for themizelves, hefore purchasing elsewhere. Feb. |. 





COMMISSION STORE. ; 
V M. GUNNISON, General Commission Merchant, iCi 
Bowly’s Wharf, Baltimore, Md. Dee. 23.—iy 
UNCONSTITUTIONALITY OF SLAVERY. : 
Y LYSANDER SPOONER. Parts Ist and 2d. Publish- 
ed by Bela Marsh, 25 Cornhill, Boston; and for sale, at 
the publisher’s prices, at the Depository of the American and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, New York. Price, 25 cents 
each part, or 50 cents bound together. 
WILLIAM HARNED, Agent, 
August 10.—lam 61 John street 


OLD DOCTOR JACOB TOWNSEND, 











THE ORIGINAL DISCOVERER OF 

THE GENUINE TOWNSEND SARSAPARILLA., 

#y~ Dr. Townsend is now about seventy years of age, and 

has Jong been known as the Author and Discoverer of 
the genuine original “ Townsend Sursoparilla.” Being 
poor, he was compelled to limit its manufacture, by which 
means it has been kept out of market, and the sales circum- 
scribed to those only who had proved its worth and known 
its value. It had reached the ears of many, nevertheless, us 
those persons who had been healed of sore diseases, and 
saved from death, proclaimed its excellence and wonderful 
healing power. ‘This 

Grand and Unequalled Preparation 

is manufactured on the largest scale. and is called for through- 
out the length and breadth of the land. 

Unlike yeung S. P. Townsend’s, it improves with age, and 
never changes, but for the better; because it is prepared on 
scientific principles, by a scientific man. The highest know- 
ledge of Chemistry, and the latest discoveries of the Art, 
have all been bronght into requisition in the manufacture of 
the Old Doctor's Sursaparilu. The panengenie root, it ia 
well known to medica’ men, coutains many medicinal } To} - 
erties, and some properties which are inert or useless; and 
others, which, if retained in preparing it for use, produce ter- 
mentation and acid, which is injurious to the system. Scne 
of the properties of Sarsapari!la are so volatile, that they en- 
tirely evaporate and are lost in the preparation, if they are 
not preserved by a scientific process, known only to those ex- 
perienced in its manufacture. Moreover, these volatile prin- 
ciples, which fly off in vapor, or as an exhalation, under bat, 
are the very essential medical properties of the root, which 
give toit allits value. The e 

Genuine Old Dr. Jacob Townsend's Sarsaparilia 
is so prepared, that all the inert properties of the Sarsaparil- 
la root are first removed, everything capable of becoming 
acid or of fermentation is extracted and rejected ; then eve- 
ry particle of medical virtue is secured in a pure and coucen 
trated form ; and thus it is rendered incapable of lesing any 
of its valuable and healing properties. Prepared in this way, 
it is made the most powerful agent in the 





Cure of Innumerable Diseases, 

Hence the reason why we hear commendations on every 
side, in its favor, by men, women, and chiliren. We find it 
doing wonders in the cure of Consumption, Dysprpsiu, and 
Liver Complaint, aud in Rheumatism, Scrofula, ana Piles, 
Costineness, ail Cutaneous Eruplions, Pimples, Blotchcs, 
and all affections arising from 

Impurity of the Blood, 

It possesses a marvellous efficacy in all complaints arising 
from indigestion, from acidity of the stomach, from unequal 
circulation, determination of blood to the head, palpitation of 
the heart, cold feet and cold hands, cold chille and hot flushes 
over the body. It bas not had its equal in coughs and cclls, 
and promotes easy expectoration and gentle perspiration, re- 
laxing stricture of the lungs, throat, and every other part 

But in nothing is its excellence more manif¢stly even and 
acknowledged than in all kinds and stages of 

Female Complaints, 

It works wonders in cases of fluor albus or whites, falling 
of the womb, obstructed, suppressed, or painful menses, ir 
regularity of the menstrual periods, and the like; and is 
effectual in curing all furms of the kidney disease. 

By removing vbstructions, and regulating the general sy*- 
tem, it gives tone and strength to‘the whcle body, and cures 
all forms of 

Nervous Diseases and Debility, 
and thna prevents cr relieves a great varicty of other disea 
sea, as spinal irritation, neuralgia, St. Vitus dance, swooning, 
epileptic fits, convulsions, &c. 
Is not this, then, 
The Medicine you Pre-eminently Need? 

But can any of these things be said of S. P. Townsend's 

inferior article? This young man’s liquid is not to be 
Comparéd with the Old Dr,’s, 


because of one Grand Fact, that the one is Incapable of De 
terioration and 





Never Spoils, 

while the other does; it sours, ferments, and blows the bot- 
tles containing it into fragments; the sour, acid liquid ex- 
ploding, and damaging other goods! Must net this horrible 
compound be poisonous to the system? What! put acid 
into a system already diseased with acid! What causes dys 
pepsia but acid? Do we not all know, that when food sours 
in our stomachs, what mischief it produces!—flatulence, 
heartburn, palpitation of the heart, liver complaint, diarrl.oa, 
dysentery, colic, and corruption of the blood ¢ What is scrot- 
ula but an acid humor in the body? What produces all the 
humors which brivg on eruptions of the skin, seald bead salt 
rheum, erysipelas, white swellings, fever-sores, and all ulect 
ations, internal and external? It is nothing under heaven 
but an acid substance, which sours, and thus spoils all the 
fluids of the body, more or less. What causcs rbeumatisi, 
but a sour acid fluid, which insinuates itself between the 
joints and elsewhere, irritating and inflaming the tender and 
delicate tissues upon which it acts? So of nervous diseares, 
of impurity of the blood, of deranged circulations, and nearly 
all the ailments which afflict human nature. eee 

Now, is it not horrible to make and sell, and infinitely 
worse to use, this 

Souring, Fermenting, Acid “ Compound” of &. P. 


Townsend! Laity 
and yet be wonld fain have it understood that Old Dr. | ce 
Townsend’s Genuine Original Sarsaparitia, is an Imitation 


is inferior preparation !! : 
“han forbid That we should deal in an article W _— 
would bear the most distant resemblance to S. P. Tow nst - 
article! and which should bring down upon the Old Pr. su 
a mountain load of complaints and crimination fr m Agent ' 
who have su'd, and purchasers whe have used S. Pp, Tows 
send’s Fermenting Compound. - 
We wish it understood, becanse it is the absoli/e nee ' 
that S. P. Townsend’s article and Old Dr. Jacob Townsen? ® 
SarsapariJla are heaven wide apart, and infinitely dissimiler j 
that they are unlike in every particular, having not one sil 
gle thing in common. — 
As S. P. Townsend is no doctor, and never Was; If 0 
chemist, no pharmaceutist—knows no more of medicint 
disease than any other common, unscientific, unprofess!« - 
man, what guarantee can the public have tbat they be vit- 
ee a genuine scientific medicine, containing all t _— 
tues of the articles used in preparing it, and which are oe 
pable of changes which might render them the o¢¢”" 
disease, instead of health? sie 
It is to arrest frands upon the unfortunate, to peu ‘ae 
into wounded humanity, to kindle hope in the deep aie 
, to restore health and bloom and vigor into aes DR. 
ed and broken, and to banish infirmity— that OL a, 
JACOB TOWNSEND has sought and found the opp? 
nity and means to bring his 
Grand, Universal, Concentrated Remedy, 
h, and to the knowledge of all who nee 
toate oy may learn and kuow, by joyful experience, its 
Transcendent Power to Heal! 


OpFor abie ee ve 55 ge W. H. Gilmsa 
S. Butt M. Delany 
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